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FOREWORD 


As we approach this twelfth anniversary of the signing of the United Nations Charter, we instinctively 
stop to appraise how far the United Nations Organization has actually advanced our quest for international 
peace, and what obstacles it has encountered. The founders of the American Peace Society a hundred and 
twenty-nine years ago hoped that all! national controversies could be settled “by an appeal to reason, as 
becomes rational creatures and not physical force as is worthy only of brute beasts, and that this shall be 
done by a Congress of Christian nations whose decrees shall be enforced by public opinion that rules the 
world .. . Then wars shall cease.” The idea was not new. A similar solution—some sort of international 
federation—had been proposed in 1634 by Sully, Henry IV’s great minister, by William Penn in 1693, 
by the Abbe Saint-Pierre in 1713, and by Immanuel Kant in 1795, just to name a few. As late as 1914 
Lord Grey believed that, if he could have gathered together representatives of the nations involved for a 
discussion of their differences, World War I might have been avoided. 

But recently we have seen World War II started and waged to an unprecedented extent and destruc- 
tiveness, in spite of the League of Nations and the commitments of Briand-Kellogg Pact; and then the 
Korean War, in defiance of the promises so solemnly exchanged at San Francisco. To be sure, it would be 
unrealistic to expect that the United Nations could in a few years change human nature and embue nations 
with an altruism and unselfishness not yet generally attained by individual men and women. As our dis- 
tinguished representative with U.N., Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., said, “The United Nations is primi- 
tive; it is evolutionary; it has not brought—and will not bring—the millenium. But it is useful; its cost 
is small; it is an intelligent first step; it stands between us and international anarchy. It thus stands between 
us and World War III or the extinction of human freedom—or both.” It has certainly brought into the 
open many tendencies and aims that might have become the cause of serious dissension if allowed to develop 
in darkness and secrecy; it has appraised the American people of the deep hostility and obstinate intran- 
sigeance of the Soviet, which might not have been believed otherwise; and in several cases it has facilitated 
settlement of disputes on a local level by friendly mediation and made possible retreat from the “brink of 
war.” 

It is, therefore, necessary and wise for the United States to continue its participation in the United 
Nations and its support thereof; at the same time resisting any steps towards world government or com- 
mitting our country to international obligations inconsistent with the principles or spirit of our Constitution 
and way of life. And just there is the great change we see that has proven the main obstacle so far to the 
fulfilment of the original intent of the United Nations: There is no longer the “concert of Europe” or any 
pretense of harmonious effort for the further development of what we have always considered civilization. 
An atheistic, materialistic and power-seeking psychology has taken possession of a large section of the world’s 
population, and is frankly bent on subjugating the rest of us to live in accordance with the dictates of its 
self perpetuating leadership. As long as this struggle for world dominance is the actuating principle of the 
Communist world, the free nations must resist it, cannot lower their guard but must maintain the necessary 
means of self defense, and must evaluate any possible sinister purpose, every proposal made, lest they too 
be taken over by a Communist minority and enslaved by a totalitarian government. 

Other changed conditions that militate against the preservation of peace are: (1) The demand for sep- 
arate national governments of minority groups, heretofore living peacefully enough in established countries 
ruled by a different racial majority. Started by President Wilson’s doctrine of the “right of self determina- 
tion,” and encouraged by the declaration in the Atlantic Charter that the signatories “respect the rights of 
all people to choose the form of government under which they will live,” this natural desire has been raised 
emotionally in places, under the cry of anti-colonialism, to open revolt and armed resistance. (2) The fact 
that the adjusted national boundaries, economies, and relations between neighbors were violently changed 
by both World Wars, and are having to be readjusted in the midst of renewed competition and the struggle 
for existence. (3) Finally, the rapid increase in population has created new requirements for survival. Space 
is lacking for any analysis or comment on these changed conditions. We can only point out that, as long as 
they exist, the world public opinion on which our founders so confidently counted will be lacking; and we 
shall have to depend upon the continued success of our national leaders in working through the United 


Nations and regular diplomatic procedures to preserve the peace without loss of national dignity or security. 
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Her Influence on Commonwealth 
and World Progress 


Ten years ago India and Pakistan became free and 
independent members of the Commonwealth, which 
had hitherto been composed of nations of predomi- 
nantly European descent. This was an epoch-making 
event. It marked a stage in the conversion of an 
Empire into a Commonwealth. 

The imperialism which I remember well in my 
youth was now definitely abandoned. The Statute of 
Westminster, which was the charter of freedom of 
the old Dominions, now was to have a wider appli- 
cation. For the first time in history a dominant race 
voluntarily relinquished its power over subject peo- 
ples and admitted them to full equality. India and 
Pakistan were quickly followed by Ceylon, which 
attained full independence a year later. 

False Superiority Abandoned 

But there was another important aspect of this 
change. It marked a revolution in the relationship 
of the peoples of two continents. Ever since the 
Turks were sent back from the walls of Vienna in the 
17th century, the European nations and those outside 
Europe of European descent had assumed an attitude 
of superiority to the peoples of Asia. This was based 
partly on military power and partly on industrial and 
scientific achievement. 

Many were inclined to assume also superior moral 
qualities. The phrase “the White Man’s burden” 
and the word “Sahib” epitomized this attitude. Many 
Asians had tacitly admitted this claim, though the rise 
of Japan and her defeat of Russia had been a serious 
challenge. 

In India, although self-government had been the 
goal, progress was slow. It was slower still, or even 
nonexistent, in the territories of other colonial powers. 

Now all was changed. Full equality was accepted. 
We are seeing today how far-reaching has been the 
effect of Indian independence. In Asia, Malaya has 
now reached full status. 

In the Caribbean the West Indian Islands are about 
to federate as a major step towards full self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth, while in Africa the 
Sudan has become independent, Nigeria is on the 
way, and Ghana’s Prime Minister has attended the 
first Prime Ministers’? meeting with African repre- 
sentation. 

Nor has the example passed unnoticed in the pos- 
sessions of other colonial powers. Ten years ago there 
were many people in Britain who doubted the wis- 
dom of this step. I do not think that there are many 
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India Ten Years After 


BY THE RT. HON. EARL ATTLEE, 
K.G., O.M., C.H. 


who was Prime Minister of The United Kingdom 
when India achieved full autonomy 


now, and one of the reasons for this has been the 
wisdom shown by the peoples and Governments of 
the Asian States of the Commonwealth. 

There are many instances where, when a nation 
has thrown off alien rule, it has set itself to expunge 
every vestige of the previous regime. The people 
have continued to foment the passions which inevit- 
ably accompany a nationalist government, to repeat 
old slogans, which cover a barrenness of constructive 
ideas. They have been inclined to reject the services 
of those who served under the previous rulers. 
The Best of Old Tradition 

This has not been so in India. Wisely, the new 
government recognized the need for skilled admin- 
istrators. India has been well served by the civil 
servants and soldiers trained under British rule. 
India has retained what was best in the traditions 
of the past. In doing so, she has done a service not 
only to herself, but also to other emerging democ- 
racies. Some of these which have a far shorter ex- 
perience of civilized rule than India, with its an- 
cient history, will need help and guidance during 
the early critical years. Revisiting India last year, I 
was intensely interested in seeing how the old and 
the new were blended and to mark everywhere how 
the energy, formerly devoted to agitation, was now 
turned to constructive efforts. 

Of equal importance has been the forward-look- 
ing attitude which, instead of dwelling on past griev- 
ances, is directed to the future. Old friendships are 
remembered and new ones formed. There are, I am 
told, more United Kingdom citizens in India than 
ever before, and more than 100,000 Indians in 
Britain. 

It was my privilege, as Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, to preside over the first confer- 
ence of Commonwealth Prime Ministers when Asians 
were present. There was never a hint of difference 
between the new and old members, nor was there 
ever a suggestion of a division of opinion on racial 
lines. 

True Line of Demarcation 

It seemed to me then, and I still hold the opin- 

ion, that it is of vital importance for the peace of 
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the world that there should be no division whatso- 
ever between peoples of different colored skins. It 
is, of course, very easy to raise passion and prejud- 
ice on this basis, but the divergencies between peo- 
ples are not really racial, but ideological. The real 
dividing line in the world today is between those 
who respect the dignity of the individual and be- 
lieve in freedom and democracy, and those who be- 
lieve in sacrificing the individual to the State, in dic- 
tatorship and in the denial of freedom. Which way 
will Asia go? 

Here is where India’s role is of such supreme 
importance. India is the greatest freedom-loving 
State in Asia. She has successfully carried through 
the greatest experiment in democracy that the world 
has ever known. She stands out today as the cham- 
pion in Asia of the freedom of the human spirit. 
Had either Britain or India failed in 1945, it may 
well have resulted in all Asia’s falling under dicta- 
torship, led away by the false professions of those 
who have shown by their actions that their nominal 
democracy is only a cloak for tyranny. 

Membership of the British Commonwealth does 
not take away anything from the content of inde- 
pendence. As my old friend, Peter Fraser, the Prime 


Economic Progress 


El Salvador, situated in Central America along 
the Pacific Coast between Guatemala and Nicaragua, 
is the smallest of the 20 Latin American Republics. 
However, this does not mean that it is the least im- 
portant of them. On the contrary, El Salvador in 
recent years has emerged as one of the leading coun- 
tries in the Central American Isthmus, undertaking a 
major economic and social development program and 
participating actively in joint Central American ef- 
forts to bring about a regional economic integration 
of the whole area. 

This forward move may be attributed largely to 
“population pressure.” El Salvador’s population is 
now more than 2,200,000, which figure is exceeded in 
Central America only by that of Guatemala. On the 
other hand, its land area is small, consisting of only 
8,000 square miles; the result is a population density 
of 274 per square mile, which is the highest in all 
of Latin America. The problem is further aggra- 
vated by a high birth rate and falling death rate. 
The net natural increase of the population is about 
3.4% per annum which is considered very high by all 
population experts. It actually means that each year 
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Minister of New Zealand, used to say, “Member- 
ship of the Commonwealth is not independence 
minus, but independence plus.” 


The Big Family 


Nor does membership of the Commonwealth in 
any way interfere with allegiance to the United Na- 
tions. I am myself a member of a large family, but 
I am on more intimate terms with some branches 
of it than with others. It is, I think, a good thing 
that the smaller groupings within the larger organ- 
ization of the United Nations should be composed 
of nations racially and geographically apart, but 
united by ties of history and common ideals. 

Now that the African peoples are joining with 
their European and Asian brothers, the Common- 
wealth is characterized by its inclusiveness, not its 
exclusiveness. It is bound together, not by chains, 
but by intangible links which have, in times of stress, 
proved their strength. In the next ten years India 
will, I believe, be taking an ever more important 
part in world affairs and in the Commonwealth, 
working ever for peace and understanding in accord- 
ance with the teachings of her great inspirer, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. 


in El Salvador 


BY W. J. FEUERLEIN 
Visiting Professor of Economics 
University of Florida 


more than 75,000 additional mouths have to be fed. 
The problem of finding sufficient supplies of food and 
additional employment opportunities in such a small 
land area is serious. 

FE] Salvador may be called the land of volcanoes 
and coffee. The whole country is broken up by 
mountain ranges interspersed with volcanoes, most 
of which are dormant or extinct. One of them, Izalco, 
is active and has been in more or less continuous 
eruption since 1775. This volcano, which is now 
about 6,800 feet in height, is called the “Lighthouse 
of the Pacific.” Ships near the shore can see the 
eruptions and glowing lava flowing down the side 
of the cone at night. Earthquakes occur continuously, 
although only few of them are actually felt by the 
inhabitants. 

The volcanoes, apart from creating difficult topo- 
graphical conditions, are mainly responsible for the 
extensive coffee cultivation in the country. Volcanic 
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soil and ash create particularly favorable growing 
conditions for the coffee tree. Thus a good portion 
of the country is devoted to this single crop, which 
has become a dominant factor in the country’s 
economy. Coffee brings in more than 80% of all 
foreign exchange. It produces for the government 
directly and indirectly about 65% of all tax revenues. 
It creates serious seasonal unemployment because the 
coffee plantations need much manpower, but only 
during the harvest season. During this period, all 
those seeking work can find it without difficulty. 
Since the season is only about 5 months long, the 
lack of work in the other 7 months of the year is 
serious from a political, economic, and social point 
of view. 

The importance of coffee in the economy of El 
Salvador cannot be exaggerated. When coffee prices 
were low during the depression of the thirties, the 
economy of E] Salvador suffered greatly. With the 
return of higher coffee prices the situation changed, 
and it may be said that the continuance of the higher 
coffee prices during recent years has enabled El 
Salvador to undertake a major development program 
looking towards economic diversification and less de- 
pendence on this single crop. Should coffee prices 
decline again sharply in the next few years, this 
movement would be arrested and serious internal 
dislocations might again be experienced. 

Apart from coffee, the country also produces some 
cotton for export. Other agricultural raw materials 
such as corn, sugar, beans, and bananas are largely 
grown for internal consumption. However, the rising 
population needs more foodstuffs than are now being 
produced on land available for such crops. Unless 
rapid steps are taken to increase such production, or 
more employment opportunities are created, or more 
industrial goods are manufactured for export to 
neighboring countries, the population pressure could 
have serious consequences. 

No mineral raw materials of any consequence have 
been discovered up to now. Since it is impossible for 
agriculture to create additional jobs, industrialization 
becomes a matter of national survival. It has often 
been demonstrated that the production of foodstuffs 
could be greatly increased by using more efficient 
methods of cultivation, and by actually using much 
less human labor. 

The problems pointed out in the previous para- 
graphs should-not be taken as an indication that the 
outlook for E] Salvador is extremely unfavorable. It 
has merely been the intention to outline broadly the 
basic problems faced by the leaders of the country. 
As always, there are also many favorable aspects, 
which can help the nation to bring about rapid eco- 
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nomic development and thereby to relieve the popu- 
lation pressure and to bring to the inhabitants a 
higher standard of living. 

The political situation has been stable since 1948 
when a peaceful revolution put in power a military 
government. One of its leaders, Col. Oscar Osorio, 
in 1950 was elected constitutional President. During 
his six-year term of office, he proved himself to be 
a very capable and forward-looking leader and was 
responsible for initiating many development projects 
to improve the lot of the Salvadoran people. He com- 
pleted his term in 1956 and turned over the reigns of 
government to another constitutionally elected Presi- 
dent. This political stability occurred when diffi- 
culties existed in Guatemala and in other countries of 
Central America, and permitted the country to move 
forward rapidly. The policy of stimulating develop- 
ment is now being continued and broadened under 
the government of President José Maria Lemus. 

E] Salvador has a stable currency, a stable exchange 
rate, and has had a favorable balance of payments 
position for many years. This is principally due to 
the continued favorable price for coffee in world 
markets, which has resulted in a large inflow of dol- 
lars. As a result the Central Reserve Bank’s gold 
and dollar reserves rose from about 8 million dollars 
at the end of 1937 to almost 50 million dollars the 
beginning of 1957. No foreign exchange restrictions 
or quantitative trade controls have been needed in 
the post-war period, and the Salvadoran currency for 
the last 20 years has remained stable. The last de- 
valuation took place in 1934 when the U.S. devalued 
its currency. Although Salvador could not escape 
the world-wide post-war inflation, the Central Bank’s 
conservative monetary policy has kept inflation within 
strict limits, and has preserved the soundness of its 
currency. Statistics of the International Monetary 
Fund show that inflation in that country during the 
last 20 years has been more moderate than in any 
other Latin American country. 

The internal financial situation is also good. Gov- 
ernment finances are sound and for the past ten years 
the national government budgets have always been 
balanced. This does not mean that government- 
controlled or owned enterprises have not borrowed 
some money. Several of them contracted loans to 
finance large self-liquidating projects, such as a new 
hydroelectric power station and a new port. How- 
ever, no debts have been incurred to meet general 
operations of the government and the public debt is 
very small, consisting mostly of old debts contracted 
in the twenties. These are now being paid off rapidly. 

Private financial resources are also adequate to 
support important new ventures. However, local 
capital in the past has often been reluctant to invest 
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in industrial projects since it was largely unacquainted 
with such ventures and the risks involved. This atti- 
tude is now gradually changing, and the number of 
new and expanded industrial plants is increasing. 

Further rapid economic development and particu- 
larly more intensive industrialization has become the 
goal of the government. Recognizing that the reali- 
zation of such a goal will need much planning, many 
changes in the economic environment, and much tech- 
nical assistance, the Government has used effectively 
and in considerable amount the help offered by the 
U.S. Government, the United Nations and its Spe- 
cialized Agencies, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and many private agen- 
cies. 

The United Nations in 1951 was requested to send 
a large economic development mission to the country 
for the purpose of undertaking an integrated study 
of the actual economic and social conditions of the 
country and as a result of these studies, to present to 
the Government of E] Salvador conclusions and rec- 
ommendations for the formulation of an integrated 
plan for economic and social development. The Mis- 
sion began its work in the country in August 1951 and 
consisted of a total of 18 experts in various fields. 
The author of this article had the honor to serve as 
Chief of this Mission from February 1952 until May 
1953, when its work was finished. Extensive investi- 
gations were undertaken in practically all major fields 
in order to determine as exactly as possible the eco- 
nomic development potential of the various branches 
of the economy. The findings of the experts were 
presented in specialized studies and the major recom- 
mendations for the development program were pre- 
pared by the Chief of the Mission and published in 
a General Report entitled “Proposals for the Fur- 
ther Economic Development of E] Salvador.” (U.N. 
document ST/TAA/K/EL SALVADOR/S.) 

Many recommendations were made for improve- 
ment of agriculture in order to increase foodstuff 
production. However, it was recognized from the 
outset that the major developmental effort has to 
be made in the field of industrial growth, because this 
is the only field that can possibly absorb the presently 
under-employed workers and the annual additions 
to the labor force. In particular the Mission recom- 
mended the establishment of an Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation to aid in the establishment of new 
industries and to assist existing industries desirous 
and capable of expanding. 

This Corporation, the Instituto Salvadorefio de 
Fomento de la Produccién, was approved by the 
Legislature in 1955 and began to operate in 1956. 
Its major functions are (a) to undertake technical 
and market research, (b) to lend funds to new and 
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expanding industries when sufficient private capital 
is not immediately available, and (c) to establish 
essential new industrial enterprises or operations not 
attractive to private initiative. It is planned to en- 
courage at the outset efforts in (1) processing of 
agricultural products, (2) large scale production of 
textiles, including clothing, (3) manufacturing of 
essential household articles, and (4) developing 
sources for building-materials for low cost houses. 

Other key recommendations of the U.S. Mission 
included further development of electric power and 
construction of new and better roads. Adequate 
facilities in both of these fields are essential prerequi- 
sites for rapid industrialization and also for stimu- 
lating agricultural production in areas not now easily 
accessible. Both the road program and electrification 
require large amounts of funds and in both of these 
cases E] Salvador has obtained substantial loans from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. This Bank in 1950 lent approximately 
12 million dollars for electrification and in 1954 about 
11 million dollars for the construction of a new road 
in the coastal zone from the Guatemalan border to 
the Golfo de Fonseca. This road, together with the 
Inter-American Highway (which traverses the full 
length of the country and is fully paved) will give 
F] Salvador a first class basic network of road and 
should prove a great spur to development. 

The U.S. Government in recent years has given 
considerable technical assistance to the Government of 
F] Salvador in agriculture, industry, education and 
other fields. Technical assistance in agriculture goes 
back many years and has favored primarily the es- 
tablishment of an Experiment Station. The latter 
has shown substantial results in many fields, but of 
particular significance was the development of hybrid 
seed corn adapted to the climate and growing con- 
ditions of El Salvador. With full utilization of this 
seed, it may be possible in a few years to overcome 
the serious deficiency in corn production, the staple 
food of the population. Technical aid to* industry 
took several forms. A “Productivity Center” was 
organized to help solve problems in production and 
management. A vocational training school was estab- 
lished to augment the semi-skilled labor force. In 
addition an extensive program of apprenticeship 
training and “training within industry” was started, 
in order to help industry overcome its manpower 
shortage. Many of these programs will not produce 
immediate spectacular results; but they are laying a 
sound basis for continued long-term growth. 

Although El Salvador has made effective use of 
much technical aid offered by foreign agencies, it must 
be stated emphatically that the country has really 
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made the major effort. The Government has appro- 
priated each year large sums to finance new develop- 
ment projects and activities, and private initiative has 
taken advantage of many opportunities to expand and 
improve business operations. Technical aid and some 
loans facilitated progress, but the determined leader- 
ship of government and business has brought about 
the real progress. 

The leaders of El Salvador have also realized that 
a development program conceived and executed sole- 
ly from a nationalistic point of view will not show as 
favorable results as a program which harmonizes with 
the efforts made by other Central American govern- 
ments. Since 1951, the five Central American coun- 
tries have collaborated in a program of regional eco- 
nomic integration. This program has as its major 
purpose the removal or reduction of barriers to the 
flow of goods and services between the countries, the 
improvement of the communications system, and the 
adoption of measures leading towards the establish- 


ment of a “customs union.” Another part of the pro- 
gram looks towards the establishment of large-scale 
industrial plants supplying the whole Central Ameri- 
can market, and to joint efforts in training high-level 
personnel and in undertaking scientific and techno- 
logical studies of problems common to the whole area. 

The regional “unification” effort is an ambitious 
program and will have important long-term conse- 
quences. If at the outset of intensive development 
in each country, measures can also be taken to co- 
ordinate or unify the efforts of the five countries in 
fields such as trade and communications, it will be 
possible to a large extent to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation of national efforts, to prevent the execution of 
uneconomic projects, and to reduce the wasteful use 
of natural, financial, and human resources. The 
economic integration of Central America could also 
be a step towards greater political stability of the 
area and might well lead to more political collabora- 
tion. 


The Inter-American Committee of 


Presidential Representatives 


On May 2, 1956, the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States formally resolved to con- 
voke in Panama a special Commemorative Session 
to celebrate the 130th anniversary of the original 
Congress of Panama convoked by Simén Bolivar in 
1826, the Congress that led in later years to the 
creation of what is now the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. Following the Council’s action in calling 
for the Commemorative Session, the President of 
Panama, Dr. Ricardo M. Arias Espinosa, extended 
an invitation to the Presidents of each of the Mem- 
ber States to attend the anniversary celebration and 
to hold a meeting to discuss matters of mutual in- 
terest. These were then the steps that led to an un- 
precedented meeting of the heads of state of nine- 
teen sovereign governments, only Honduras and 
Colombia not being represented. 

The Meeting considered no formal agenda, but 
at the end approved a five-point declaration reaffrm- 
ing their collective support of inter-American cooper- 
ation, giving special recognition to the work of the 
Organization of American States, and declaring their 
continued adherence to ideals of human liberty and 
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BY O. H. SALZMAN, JR. 


Chief, Division of Technical Cooperation 
Pan American Union 


national independence. Though not included in the 
Declaration, of more direct impact on the Organi- 
zation of American States was the decision of the 
American Presidents to convoke a meeting of a com- 
mittee composed of their individual personal repre- 
sentatives to study the activities of the Organization 
of American States and to return to the Presidents 
their recommendations as to how the OAS might 
become a more effective instrument of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. This action resulted from the sug- 
gestion made to the meeting by the President of the 
United States to the effect that such a committee 
should be established in order to present recommen- 
dations for “making the Organization of American 
States a more effective instrument in those fields of 
cooperative effort that affect the welfare of the in- 
dividual.” President Eisenhower further suggested 
that “to those representatives . . we could look for 
practical suggestions in the economic, financial, so- 
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Lic. Gonzalo J. Facio, Ambassador of Costa Rica to the United States and personal Representative of the President of Costa Rica on the Inter-American 
Committee of Presidential Representatives signs the final Report of the Committee with Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Representative of the President of the 


United States and Chairman of the Committee, looking on. 


cial, and technical fields which our Organization 
might appropriately adopt. As one useful avenue 
of effort they could give early thought to ways in 
which we could hasten the beneficial uses of nuclear 
forces throughout the Hemisphere, both in indus- 
try and in combatting disease.” ; 

President Eisenhower then proceeded to take a 
concrete step toward carrying out his suggestion by 
naming as his own personal representative in the 
proposed committee his brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, now President of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore, who is well-known throughout 
Latin America as a result of his trips in the area 
and his continued interest in the problems of these 
countries and in United States-Latin American re- 
lations. 

Shortly after the Panama meeting the Govern- 
ment of the United States, after consultation with 
other governments, issued an invitation for the Inter- 
American Committee of Presidential Representatives 
to meet in Washington and to have its first session 
on September 28, 1956. This first session was called 
for the purpose of receiving from the various repre- 
sentatives suggestions for the agenda, which would 
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serve as the basis for the substantive discussions in 
a subsequent, more lengthy meeting. At the first 
session, owing to the nature and the number of sug- 
gestions for topics to be discussed, it was decided 
that another meeting should be held to adopt the 
definitive agenda. This meeting was held in Jan- 
uary 1957, at which time an agenda was adopted 
and an Interim Committee was created, composed 
of those representatives permanently resident in 
Washington and of specially designated alternates of 
those not resident in that city. This Interim Commit- 
tee was charged with studying the points on the 
agenda and with developing draft recommendations 
which could be studied in the final meeting of the full 
Committee and incorporated in a report to the Presi- 
dents. 

If the implications of the Meetings of the Inter- 
American Committee on Presidential Representa- 
tives, or CPR as it came to be called, are to be fully 
understood, they must be interpreted in the light of 
the original terms of reference as suggested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in which he indicated that the 
Committee’s sole function would be to formulate 
recomendations with respect to the activities of the 
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Organization of American States. The Committee 
was not created to afford a forum for the detailed 
discussions of the fundamental problems, mostly 
economic in character, of inter-American relations. 
Failure to understand properly this distinction, has 
led to considerable disappointment both with the 
nature of the discussions and with the results as evi- 
denced in the report of the Presidents. Since forums 
already exist within the inter-American system for 
discussion of inter-American problems as such, the 
CPR would have been exceeding its terms of refer- 
ence had it dealt with such items. It properly lim- 
ited itself to the discussion of such matters as could 
affect the program and activities of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, although the original list 
of suggestions submitted to the September meeting 
included many items falling into other categories. 

The agenda finally adopted at the January meet- 
ing can be divided into four main sections: items re- 
lating to general problems of economic cooperation; 
items relating to nuclear energy development; items 
relating to the activities of inter-American specialized 
organizations; and items relating to the activities of 
the Pan American Union, the General Secretariat of 
the Organization of American States. In planning its 
work, the Interim Committee created four subcom- 
mittees to deal in general terms with these four sec- 
tions of the agenda. These subcommittees were in 
almost continuous session between the January meet- 
ing and the final meeting of the Committee, which 
began in April and completed its task on May 8, 
1957, with the signing of a report containing twenty- 
seven recommendations to the Chiefs of State. Having 
completed its task, the Committee, as a temporary 
body, adjourned sine die. 

The twenty seven recommendations made by the 
Committee fall roughly into nine categories: eco- 
nomic and financial matters; agriculture, public 
health, social welfare, education, technical coopera- 
tion, nuclear energy, public relations, and general 
organizational matters. Taken as a whole the rec- 
ommendations demonstrate the extent to which the 
American republics desire that their Organization 
reflect their most current’ needs and that it become 
an effective instrument of cooperation to assist in the 
acceleration of their economic and social develop- 
ment. The emphasis on improving the Organization’s 
ability to service properly the development pro- 
grams through technical assistance, through research, 
and through technical informational programs indi- 
cates a new direction for the Organization, whose ac- 
complishments, as indicated by several American 
Presidents in their remarks at Panama, had been to 
a large extent in the political field. With the con- 
clusion of the second World War the American re- 
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publics had en masse turned with considerable vigor 
to extensive economic and social development proj- 
ects. It was only natural that the Organization which 
provides their most effective means of mutual co- 
operation should in its program reflect what are the 
most current and pressing needs of its component 
members. 

The recommendations referring to economic and 
financial problems, in the Committee’s report to the 
Presidents, include a very important one aimed at 
the activities of the Pan American Union in the field 
of industrialization, through more intense study of 
the problem, improved systems of industrial statis- 
tics, and provision of technical services to govern- 
ments. Other recommendations dealt with comple- 
tion of the Pan American Highway and with the 
study of the possibility of creating an inter-Ameri- 
can center for research and training in the various 
areas of transportation. A further series of resolu- 
tions urges the OAS to carry out more extensive 
study of the problems related to commerce and to 
the financing of economic development. 

The recommendations in the field of agriculture 
envisage a considerable expansion of the OAS activ- 
ities in this field through a strengthening of its spe- 
cialized organization, the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences. This would include an ex- 
pansion of its regular programs of research and 
training and consultant services to governments and 
its scientific communications program as well. It is 
also recommended that the training activities of the 
agricultural project of the OAS Program of Tech- 
nical Cooperation be transferred to the regular pro 
gram of the Institute. The Committee also recom- 
mended that the Institute establish a subcenter for 
the temperate zone of America as well as special sub- 
stations dealing with the diseases of the banana and 
cacao. It is also suggested that the Institute incor- 
porate in its research program nuclear research tools 
and methods. Since such a program would involve 
a large expansion of the Institute’s budget, the Com- 
mittee recommends that every effort be made to se- 
cure membership of all the American states in the 
Institute, which at present has as members only 
fourteen of the twenty-one states. 

Public health was the subject of important con- 
sideration by the Committee, which strongly sup- 
ported the American states’ undertaking a five-year 
campaign to wipe out malaria in the Americas. This 
campaign, which has already been planned by the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, a specialized 
organization of the OAS, would involve a cooper- 
ative effort among all the states at a total cost of 
$145,000,000, of which a large amount has already 
been appropriated in national budgets. Several na- 
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tions have already made special contributions to this 
program. The United States has offered the sum of 
$1,500,000; Venezuela, $300,000; and the Domin- 
ican Republic, $500,000. In addition to the malaria 
program, the Committee also supported other efforts, 
to be made through the Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization, toward the control and eradication of 
other communicable diseases. A recommendation was 
also made to study the possibilities of a cooperative 
effort to solve the Continent’s nutritional problems. 

In the social area, the recommendations of the 
CPR dealt with increased activities by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in the fields of social welfare and social 
security. It also supported the recommendation of 
the Tenth Inter-American Conference that the In- 
ter-American Housing Center, at present a project 
of the OAS Program of Technical Cooperation, be 
made permanent. The CPR recommended that the 
Center be given permanent status and financing 
through its absorption into the regular program of 
the Pan American Union. Also in the field of hous- 
ing it recommended that a special study be made of 
the problems of financing of housing. 


The Committee’s recomendations in the general 
field of education would considerably strengthen the 
activities of the Pan American Union by permitting 
it to expand its programs and provide more effective 
assistance through research, advice, and other infor- 
mational programs to national efforts in the planning 
and executing of programs which offer the benefits 
of universal, free, and obligatory education, with 
special attention to literacy programs. It is within 
this field that there was made the most far-reaching 
CPR proposal for a new program under OAS aus- 
pices. This is a proposal to inaugurate a program of 
500 fellowships annually as a fundamental contri- 
bution to the economic and social development of 
the Americas. The principal activities of the OAS 
Program of Technical Cooperation have been in the 
field of technical education, but its limited resources 
have not permitted an adequate contribution to the 
solution of the problems of providing the Latin 
American nations with the trained man power to 
staff their development programs. The addition of 
a program of 500 fellowships will enable students 
to take advantage of the excellent educational facil- 
ities available in the Americas as well as permit a 
more intensive use of the present centers of the OAS 
Program of Technical Cooperation, which in most 
cases could absorb twice as many students as its own 
finances can support. 

Also in the same general area the CPR recom- 
mended strengthening of the OAS Program of Tech- 
nical Cooperation to permit it to expand into other 
fields of activity where services are required by the 
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member states. The Committee also made sugges- 
tions regarding the general orientation of the Pro- 
gram reaffirming its emphasis on technical education 
but suggesting that greater use be made of existing 
educational institutions for establishing inter-Ameri- 
can training programs. The Committee further rec- 
ommended that there be included in the regular bud- 
get of the Pan American Union a special fund for 
providing the member states with direct advisory 
services, since heretofore, such services have been 
provided by the Pan American Union only as an 
incidental activity. 

In accordance with President Eisenhower’s sug- 
gestion that special attention be given to programs 
in the field of nuclear energy, the Committee rec- 
ommended that there be created an Inter-American 
Committee on Nuclear Energy. Recognizing that the 
Latin American nations are in varied stages of nu- 
clear programs with some carrying out relatively 
advanced programs and others only in the initial 
phases, the CPR suggested the Committee as a de- 
vice to assist the countries in planning and executing 
sound nuclear programs, and in cooperating where 
possible in the research and training which would be 
required to make proper use of the tools provided 
by the nuclear sciences. The Committee would “serve 
as a center for consultation on matters relating to 
the peaceful application of nuclear energy, lend as- 
sistance to the American republics in the develop- 
ment of a coordinated plan of research and training 
in nuclear matters, promote the coordination and 
augmentation of the national programs on nuclear 
energy to meet the needs of the inter-American com- 
munity.” Further in the health field, nuclear en- 
ergy activities are recommended for the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Organization, and, as noted earlier, it 
is recommended that the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, utilize nuclear energy in the 
field of agricultural research. In this connection the 
Representative of the President of the United States 
announced during the meetings of the Committee 
that his own government proposed to intensify its 
cooperation with the countries of Latin America in 
their efforts to utilize the nuclear discoveries in their 
own development programs. To this end he an- 
nounced that his government would sponsor an Inter- 
American Symposium on the Peaceful Utilization of 
Nuclear Energy (held at Brookhaven National 
Laboratories from May 13 to 17, with over 200 
Latin American scientists in attendance). Further, 
the United States, it was announced, would shortly 
initiate in Puerto Rico an expanded research and 
training facility which would be available to Latin 
American students. Finally, the United States would 
inaugurate a cooperative effort with the Inter-Amer- 
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ican Institute of Agricultural Sciences, whereby train- 
ing would be provided to Institute scientists in labor- 
atory techniques utilizing ionizing radiations; seed 
irradiations would be provided for the Institute, in 
U. S. laboratories; isotopes would be made available 
to the Institute for research; and a gamma source 
would be provided for study of radiation effects on 
plant growth and for other research purposes. This 
latter program has recently been inaugurated. 

The remaining recommendations of the CPR dealt 
with the strengthening of the public relations and 
general informational functions of the OAS and with 
organizational matters primarily related to the De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs in its capac- 
ity as secretariat of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. 

In the outline given above there have not been 
included in the cost estimates which were indicated 
by the CPR, since, in the words of the Committee’s 
report these are only “approximate” and “. . . the 
respective budgets must be approved by the Council 
of the Organization of American States or . . . by 
the competent inter-American organizations. . .” A 
general idea of the import of these recommendations 
may, however, be gathered from the fact that, if 
fully implemented, they would mean roughly a 50 
per cent increase in the present level of operations 
of the Pan American Union and a four-fold increase 
in the regular budget of the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences. In this latter case, 
however, the actual activities would not necessarily 
be expanded to this extent, since the recommenda- 
tions envisage the absorption of certain activities now 
carried out by the Institute with funds from other 





sources. There is also a recommendation for a build- 
ing Program of the Institute, estimated at $945,000 
in addition to the expansion of its program funds. 

Thus, it may readily be seen that the recommen- 
dations of the CPR are by no means inconsequential 
from the view point of their impact on the ability of the 
Organization of American States and its component 
agencies to provide direct services to the Member 
States. Their implementation must, of course, await 
the action of the various inter-American representa- 
tive bodies which control programs and budgets, re- 
flecting the reaction of the American Presidents to 
their representatives’ recommendations. Already the 
President of the United States has announced his 
government’s support of the recommendations of 
the Committee. The implementation of the recom- 
mendations is under active study in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the other inter-American organiza- 
tions concerned, with a view to preparing specific 
proposals for consideration by their respective gov- 
erning bodies. 

The full significance of the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives thus can not 
be appraised until the recommended programs can 
be implemented and their impact felt in the form 
of increased and more effective contributions by the 
components of inter-American system to the prog- 
ress of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
Whatever the size of its results, the CPR is but an- 
other of the long series of historical manifestations 
of the ability of the American nations to work to- 
gether in a cooperative fashion, assisting one an- 
other in their search for higher standards of living 
and for the freedom of their peoples. 
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George Augustus Finch, a member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society since 1920, died at Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, on July 17 after a brief illness. He was one of the 
drafters of the Constitution which the Society adopted at its 
94th annual meeting on May 26, 1922. Mr. Finch served the 
cause of peace throughout his active life. He was successively 
secretary to the board of editors, an editor, managing editor 
and editor-in-chief of the American Journal of International 
Law from 1909 until 1955, and a vice president of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law. He succeeded James Brown 
Scott as director of the Division of International Law of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, with which he 
was associated as an officer, director, counsellor and trustee from 
1911 onward. He was president of the Inter-American Acad- 
emy of Comparative and International Law and an associate 
member of the Institut de droit international. 
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*1. The Taxis of the Marne. Translated from the 
French by Harold King. By Jean Dutourd. 
(New York, Simon and Schuster 1957. Pp x, 
244, $3.50.) 

*2. The Soldier and the State. The Theory and 
Politics of Civil-Military Relations. By Samuel 
P. Huntington. (Cambridge, Mass., The Bel- 
knap Press of Harvard University Press 1957. 
Pp xiii, 534, notes, index, $7.50.) 

*3. American Defense and National Security, by 
Timothy W. Stanley. Foreword by Robert 
Cutler. (Washington, D. C., Public Affairs 
Press, Pp. viii, 202. Comparative Notes on 
British Defense Organization. Bibliography, 
charts, index, $3.25.) 


In the few years from 1918 to 1940 France de- 
teriorated from its dominant position in Europe to its 
defeat in thirty-nine days. Jean Dutourd’s angry 
polemic (*1) deserves the closest scrutiny in the 
United States. What happened to the tough fibre 
of the French people and to its victorious army in 
those few years? Of course there was undeniably 
military and political ineptitude in 1940, but Du- 
tourd’s passionate condemnation of “a mean govern- 
ment” and “a cowardly people” delves deeper into 
the moral and intellectual decay of a nation and its 
army. 

The death of the French army is described in these 
stinging words: “All the time I was growing up I 
saw our splendid blue army growing paler and wilt- 
ing away; I sawit decay. It did not melt in a furnace 
as had the army of Napoleon; it was not crushed 
against a Great Wall of China as was that of William 
II; it died of anemia. Was it the blood of the fifteen 
hundred thousand dead that it lacked? No; horror 
of horrors, the French army died in its bed between 
1930 and 1940, it died a natural death—that is, it 
died an ignoble death, for the only ‘beautiful’ death, 
the only zsthetic death for an army, is death by vio- 
lence. Dying is atrocious after a death struggle in 
a sick-smelling bed covered with grayish sheets.” 

Dutourd’s ferocious diatribe is aimed not alone at 
the Army. It stresses the collapse of the intellectual 
and moral components of his country’s power to resist 
aggression. When they deteriorate gradually until, 
as in June, 1940 in France, they fail utterly, they 
encourage attack and ensure defeat. 

This absorbing story of the fall of France serves 
as an appropriate preface to the discussion of two 
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The Intangibles of National Security 






BY DONALD ARMSTRONG 
Brig. Gen., U.S. Army (Retd) 


new books of interest and value to our present and 
future security. We can calculate with reasonable 
accuracy the comparative strength of our own and our 
enemy’s armed forces. We know fairly well the in- 
dustrial and scientific resources available here and 
abroad. National morale and the organizational effi- 
ciency for overall policy and direction in war are not 
so easy to evaluate. We only know from Dutourd’s 
warning that war is too important and serious a busi- 
ness to leave exclusively to generals and admirals. 
Clemenceau’s comment applies most forcibly in to- 
day’s world. It means that all of us have a respon- 
sibility to share actively in solving the complex prob- 
lems of national security in the Cold War. 

After the defeat of Germany and Japan, the United 
States became the military leader of the free world. 
More than ever thinking about war and its preven- 
tion became the duty of every intelligent American 
citizen. The penalty for indifference and neglect is 
crushing. The very survival of the nation and of 
our civilization is at stake. This is convincingly 
shown in a Frenchman’s scathing and bitter denuncia- 
tion of himself and his countrymen who did little or 
nothing to prevent the decline of their native land. 

A clear understanding of the role of the military in 
society is a fundamental requisite for improved civil- 
military relations. When our nation was established, 
there was widespread fear of the military as an in- 
ternai threat to freedom and as an aristocratic influ- 
ence in a democratic society. The passing years have 
proved how completely unfounded has been appre- 
hension of a Pretorian threat in this country. More- 
over our democratic army has given little reason for 
worry about a potential military aristocracy. On the 
other hand, until quite recently we have felt secure 
behind our ocean barriers. Our people have regarded 
national defense as a costly nuisance which few 
thought was very important. 

This attitude was supported by American historians 
in the earlier years of the twentieth century. Their 
understandable hatred of war led historians like 
Charles A. Beard to ignore the impact of war on 
history in exaggerating the economic and political 
aspects of the past. They strengthened the opposition 
to professional military values and to the defense 
needs of our country. They forgot that even Socrates 
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could put away the uniform and panoply of a heavy 
infantryman and consider military problems worth- 
while subjects in his discussion of man’s place and 
functions on earth. 

In the last decade, however, a most constructive 
change in the attitude of American intellectuals to- 
wards military problems has occurred. The active 
participation in the study of military problems by a 
multitude of highly competent historians and social 
scientists on many an American campus is most wel- 
come assistance to the mission of the Armed Forces 
in the prevention of war. To Harvard University, 
for example, goes the credit for the two valuable 
books which this reviewer recommends as worthy of 
the most cartful study by both laymen and profes- 
sional. 

Samuel P. Huntington teaches government at 
Harvard. In his book (*2) he develops a theory of 
civil-military relations by analyzing the role of the 
military in society. Timothy W. Stanley, one time 
Research Fellow in Defense Studies at Harvard, 
examines the organizational structure of the federal 
government designed to coordinate and control the 
many activities and agencies needed for our national 
security (*3). These two books supplement each 
other admirably in explaining the theory and practice 
of governmental control of the armed forces. 

Mr. Huntington is a pioneer in his undertaking. 
No qualified authority had probed as patiently, scrup- 
ulously and impartially as he has into the growth of 
a true military profession and into the military mind. 
No one had previously studied action and reaction 
of the military profession and the civilian controls 
in an effort to deduce a theory that might well im- 
prove the relationship. 

Like the military professional, Mr. Huntington 
looks to the past for the historical data from which 
he can derive generalization and theory. He is not 
dogmatic in upholding his views with some of which 
there can be considerable debate. Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Japan supply most of the 
historical background from foreign countries. The 
United States, however, is the chief object of his 
research since he is dealing primarily with the military 
institutions of our own nation. 

Social scientists in the United States have usually 
been more interested in accumulating factual data 
than in theorizing about these data. This has been 
particularly true in the domain of military affairs. 
This book is therefore needed to meet the urgent need 
for a clearer understanding of the impact of military 
institutions on society and vice-versa. It is unlikely 
that anyone will agree entirely with all of Hunting- 
ton’s interpretations of the past or with his theory, 
but Huntington accomplishes his purpose of stimulat- 
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ing thought on this vital subject. He is fully justified 
in his belief that “nations which develop a properly 
balanced pattern of civil-military relations have a 
great advantage in the search for security.” Nearly 
seven years service in France has convinced me that 
the failure of that country to establish this pattern 
contributed to its defeat in 1940. But read Mr. 
Dutourd again to learn that neither weapons nor 
organization can win victory unless backed by spiritual 
forces that will never acknowledge defeat. 

The initial chapters of Mr. Huntington’s study 
deal with military institutions, their role and influence 
in society. This is one side of the interdependent 
relationship under scrutiny. The other side is the 
authority, influence and ideology of the nonmilitary 
group. Mr. Huntington searches for the theoretical 
balance of military and civilian relations which will 
give the greatest military security at the least sacrifice 
of other social values. 

In the United States up to a few decades ago the 
Army was banished to small, isolated posts more 
beneficial to the pork barrel than to military efficiency. 
It led a sort of monastic existence observing, perforce, 
the rules of poverty and obedience. In consequence 
the people knew little about the military profession 
and what they thought they knew was frequently 
quite erroneous. Huntington’s conscientious exami- 
nation of the military profession and the military 
mind is perceptive and accurate. His findings will 
help destroy the misconceptions about the military 
in explaining the significance of professional com- 
petence and the professional spirit. The military 
mind, he writes: “emphasizes the importance of 
power in international relations and warns of the 
dangers to state security. It holds that the security 
of the state depends upon the creation and mainte- 
nance of strong military forces. It urges the limita- 
tion of state action to the direct interests of the state, 
the restriction of extensive commitments, and the un- 
desirability of bellicose or adventurous policies. It 
holds that war is the instrument of politics, that the 
military are the servants of the statesman, and that 
civilian control is essential to military professional- 
ism.” I only wish that Huntington had not omitted 
in this summary, of which the foregoing is merely a 
part, one of the most profound convictions of the 
military mind, i.e. that, as Dutourd proves so well in 
his book, the moral and spiritual forces of a nation 
are the sine qua non for the effective use of its mate- 
rial resources. 

Until World War II, the military profession did 
the best it could in an American society dominated 
by its liberal outlook. The liberal generally had “a 
hostile image of the military profession.” Huntiny- 
ton observes that “the pacifist views the professional 
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man as a warmonger, plotting to bring about conflicts 
so as to enhance his own rank and power.” He has no 
trouble in demolishing that particular stereotype. But 
his analysis of liberalism recalled a savage arraign- 
ment of the Army by one of the distinguished liberals 
of his time, Oswald Garrison Villard, to whom I 
listened most unwillingly in Boston about 1913. I 
still recall the enthusiastic applause that greeted 
Villard’s remark that the Army should be given 
credit at least for one good thing, “They invented 
the term, military intelligence,” he said, “and that 
is a most useful expression to distinguish that kind 
of intelligence from the normal variety.” 


The liberal environment of our society has been 
a constant influence in civil-military relations. 
Another constant has been our Constitution. Together 
they have shaped civilian control of the military. The 
essence of Huntington’s contribution to this relation- 
ship is the distinction between subjective and objective 
civilian control. The former “achieves its end by 
civilianizing the military, making them the mirror of 
the state. Objective civilian control achieves its end 
by militarizing the military, making them the tool 
of the state.” Since civilians are usually more bel- 
licose than the military—note our political extremists 
who drove us into the Civil War—the attempt “to 
minimize the risks of war by reducing the power of 
the military frequently encourages what they were 
attempting to avoid.” 


An extended discussion of the kind of civilian con- 
trol resulting from the American constitutional sys- 
tem shows that it by no means facilitates a balanced 
pattern of executive civil-military relations. Congress 
has much to say about military policy and administra- 
tion. During the Cold War, the impact of the separa- 
tion of powers increased greatly. The framework of 


civilian control, however, needs to be understood 
because “divided power results in continuous over- 
lapping and conflicting jurisdictions between the na- 
tional government and the states,” (i.e. the National 
Guard), “among the three branches of the national 
government, among executive bureaus and agencies, 
and between rival congressional committees.” These 
facts, as well as the development of military power in 
this country to include 1955, are minutely and accur- 
ately described with the application of the theory 
which Mr. Huntington develops. Reading his book 
is an illuminating experience for the professional as 
well as the layman in military affairs. 


Mr. Stanley’s study of the national security struc- 
ture today is far more factual than theoretical, but 
it maintains the same high standard of scholarship 
and clarity displayed by Mr. Huntington. It is no 
exaggeration when he writes, “the failure of organi- 
zation will in all probability mean that policies will 
fail: this may well mean defeat for the West.” 


Huntington’s theory won’t save us without effective 
organization. Hence the importance of examining 
what we have built to integrate the policies of the 
separate executive agencies and departments affecting 
national security. It is a complex machine for a 
complex job which only good organization and hard 
thinking without benefit of automation can accom- 
plish. Too often studies of this and kindred subjects 
are the best soporifics on the market. Stanley’s book 
is a welcome variant in describing an intricate subject 
in ample detail and with satisfactory accuracy, with- 
out risk to the reader of falling asleep. 


Huntington and Stanley have written two import- 
ant books which together can give the reader every- 
thing he needs to know about the political-military 
background of our national security. 


The Colgate Foreign Policy Conference 


President Case and his very efficient and courteous Director, 
Dr. Charles R. Wilson, have done it again! July 1 to 5 there was 
a gathering at Colgate University to hear more authorities speak 
on more important and urgent international problems to a greater 
number of registrants, thirsting for first hand information, than 
ever. This was the ninth annual Conference, and the University 
is to be congratulated on so successfully organizing such a useful 
program. The general theme was: “Freedom under Law: Its 
international Requisites.” 

The conference started with the President’s and Mrs. Case’s 
reception on Monday afternoon, July 1. The address that 
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evening was “United States Foreign Policy Challenged,” by 
Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York. During day-time sessions 
eight round tables were kept going on Eastern Europe, Africa 
south of the Sahara, the Far East, Disarmament and National 
Defense, Western Europe, Latin America, the Near and Middle 
East, and A Code for International Security. A high point in 
the program was Mrs. Frances P. Bolton’s address at luncheon 
July 4 on “Emergent Africa.” But there were many other high 
points. We hope that these conferences, so helpful to the estab- 
lishment of an understanding and informed public opinion for 
peace, may continue for many years. 
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Thirty-nine Countries Meet 


At Interparliamentary Council 


The Interparliamentary Union returned to France 
for its 46th session during the Easter Holidays 1957. 
The beautiful City of Nice, garden-spot of the Rivi- 
era, was the setting for a series of major committee 
meetings beginning April 18 and continuing through 
the meetings of the Interparliamentary Council on 
April 28. These meetings are preliminary to the 
46th Interparliamentary Conference which opens in 
London on September 10 and continues through 
September 18. 

Of the 49 countries now represented in the mem- 
bership of the Union, 39 were present. Many dele- 
gates who had not been able to travel to Bangkok for 
the 45th Conference appeared at Nice, while some 
others who were represented in Bangkok could not, 
because of parliamentary sessions and elections, come 
to Nice. The countries represented were: Albania, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Cey- 
lon, Denmark, Spain, the United States of America, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Laos, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Monaco, Norway, Pakistan, 
Netherlands, Philippines, Poland, Roumania, Sudan, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Thailand, 
Turkey, Soviet, and Yugoslavia. There were also 
represented the Autonomous Section of Secretary- 
Generals, the Council of Europe, the United Nations 
and Unesco, who all sent their principal officers, re- 
siding in Europe, to the meeting. The following 
countries were not represented at these particular 
meetings: Argentina, Burma, Haiti, Iceland, Syria, 
Iran, Japan, Peru, Australia, and Lebanon. 

The United States Group was represented by the 
Hon. Harold D. Cooley, Vice President of the Group 
and member of the Council, the Hon. Antoni N. 
Sadlak, member of the Executive Committee of the 
Group, who acted for the Hon. Daniel A. Reed, 
President of the Group, as member of the Council, 
the Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, special member of the 
Committee on the Refugee Problem and Dr. Frank- 
lin Dunham, Permanent Executive Secretary of the 
American Group, who accompanied the members of 
Congress and acted as liaison with the United States 
Consulate and the Secretary-General of the Union. 
Illness in the Hon. Katherine St. George’s family 
prevented her from attending though she continues 
as Chairman of the important standing Committee 
on Non-Self Governing Territories. Her place, as 
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Acting Chairman of this Committee, was taken by 
the Hon. John Tilney, M.P. of Great Britain. The 
United States was represented on the Committee by 
Congressman Sadlak. 

Two meetings, one on the Study of Parliaments 
and the other on the Refugee Problem were held pre- 
liminary to the regular sessions. These took place 
on Thursday, April 18, Friday, April 19, and Satur- 
day, April 20. They were held at the Université 
Méditerranéenne, the classic setting for all the meet- 
ings, on the lovely Boulevard des Anglais, facing the 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea. These Committees 
reported to the Juridical Committee and the Social 
and Humanitarian Committee, respectively, in meet- 
ings held the following week. 

On Wednesday, April 24, all the delegates had 
arrived and the committee meetings convened as 
scheduled in the Opening Session held in the assem- 
bly of the University with Acting President Coddacci- 
Pisanelli of Italy in the Chair. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Stansgate, President of the Council had unfortunate- 
ly been the victim of an accident in London and 
could not attend the 46th Session of the Council. 

Seven committees held a total of 21 sessions on 
the following four days. The subjects discussed were: 
The Function of Parliaments; the Stabilization of 
Prices of Primary Products; the Refugee Problem; 
the Method of Work of the Union, (a) Means of 
Strengthening Collaboration with the UN, (b) Prin- 
ciples Guiding Regional Development within the 
Union; the Adoption of a Uniform System of 
Weights and Measures; the Techniques and Prob- 
lems of Planning in Underdeveloped Countries; the 
Establishment of an International Police Force; 
Trade Unions and Labor in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories; the Responsibility of Parliaments in 
Solving the Disarmament Problem; the Removal of 
Barriers of Free Exchange of Information and the 
Modifications of the 1957-58 Budget, the latter com- 
ing within the province of the Council. A number of 
Draft Resolutions were adopted and submitted to 
the Council for consideration. 

The Council convened for its first session Satur- 
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day afternoon at 5 p.m. After approving the Min- 
utes of the previous meeting held in Bangkok in 
November 1956, the first item on the Agenda was 
the fixing of the Conference Agenda for the meeting 
in London September 12 to 18, 1957. Col. Malcolm 
Stoddard-Scott, Chairman of the British Group, out- 
lined a program of activity for the week of the Lon- 
don Conference, including the announcement that 
the sessions would be held in the ancient seat of all 
parliaments, Westminster Hall, which will be espe- 
cially arranged for seating the delegates and that 
Queen Elizabeth II, will officially open the sessions 
at 11 a.m. on the morning of Thursday, September 
12, coming down from Sandringham Palace for the 
occasion. The Commons and House of Lords will 
be used as exhibits and Council and Committee meet- 
ings held in the Church buildings of St. Margarets, 
opposite the Parliament Buildings. Delegates must 
be registered by June Ist and it is arranged because 
of the Agenda, that only two speakers from any 
country may speak to a single question. The Council 
voted on conditions of participation, ruling that no 
official observers will be permitted except those of 
recognized international organizations and that the 
Table of Votes allocated to the different Groups by 
the Executive Committee should be adopted. Means 
of strengthening collaboration with the United Na- 
tions were resolved by the continuation of present 
arrangements with the Economic and Social Council 
and further representation at New York was held a 
matter for further consideration. However, it was 
suggested that a staff member of IPU be given the 
responsibility for closer contact with the UN, during 
the coming year. 

An invitation has been received from the Brazilian 
Group to hold the 1958 Conference in Rio de Janeiro 
in July of that year. Dr. Saturnino Braga, Chairman 
of the Group and member of the IPU Executive 
Committee presented the official invitation from the 
Brazilian Parliament. It was voted to accept the in- 
vitation of Brazil and all preparations are now under 
way to assemble in Rio in 1958 with as many Latin- 
American countries as is possible to act as co-hosts 
to the meeting. 

An invitation of the Polish Group to meet in War- 
saw in 1959 was received and action postponed be- 
cause of the relatively long time existing between 
this year and the date of the proposed Conference. 
No date nor place has yet been set for the Council 
Meeting 1958 but invitations are on file from many 
countries which would like the Union to be their 
guests in the spring. 

The question of the Development of Regional Ac- 
tivities within the Interparliamentary Union was 
then discussed. It was the opinion of the Indian 
Group that such regional activities should be insti- 
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tuted in Southeastern Asia. The Council decided, 
with the full acquiescence of the Southeastern Asian 
delegation to set up no regional groups within the 
framework of the Union but not to otherwise dis- 
courage separate groups in regions to form such 
groups on their own volition. 

The carefully outlined plan of work for the Bu- 
reau 1957-58 was presented by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, André de Blonay, as well as the Auditor’s 
Report. Both were unanimously accepted. The ques- 
tion of adopting the present Scale of Contributions 
paid by the Groups to present world conditions was 
discussed by the Hon. Harry Hynd, M.P., of Great 
Britain who plead for a more equitable system of 
arriving at such a Scale of Contributions than at pres- 
ent in operation. After a devious process of arriving 
at a figure, Mr. Hynd said the actual present scale 
was arrived at by negotiation with each particular 
country represented in the Union. The matter was 
referred to the Executive Committee for reappraise- 
ment. 

The German Group proposed measures for facili- 
tating international tourism as a means of bringing 
about understanding and such proposals received 
unanimous support of the Council. 

On the question of raising certain items on the new 
budget to take care of additional staff and expense, 
the Secretary-General offered a balanced budget 
which was unanimously adopted. A long debate was 
held on the question of promoting an International 
Economic Conference which was the subject of a 
Resolution proposed in the Committee on Economic 
and Financial Questions by the Czechoslovakian 
Group. It was decided to give the matter further 
study before the Interparliamentary Union would 
embark on such an ambitious program, seemingly 
quite beyond its present resources to organize or 
carry out, unless some combined project was offered 
by groups primarily concerned with this problem such 
as the United Nations or a World Economic Organi- 
zation. 

The Resolution, proposed by the Soviet, to con- 
demn in specific terms, war-like propaganda as pro- 
moted among various states (with special reference 
within the context of the lines inferred as to satellite 
states which have recently been in rebellion) was de- 
feated in an overwhelming vote of the Council. The 
climate of the meeting seemed to indicate an intense 
sympathy for such states in their dilemma of bond- 
age under force of an overpowering giant, suppress- 
ing freedom of action on the part of former inde- 
pendent countries. 

New Rules, substantially improved over the old 
ones for control and hiring of the business staff of 
the Bureau, were adopted on the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee. 
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In the Sunday morning session of the Council, 
although a test vote of the previous evening had 
shown the three principal subjects for the Agenda to 
be 1) the Refugee Problem, 2) the Stabilization of 
Prices for Primary Products, 3) the creation of an 
International Police Force, the Chairman announced 
that the Agenda as recommended would be 1) the 
Refugee Problem, 2) the Stabilization of Prices of 
Primary Products, and 3) the Function of Parlia- 
ments. There being no dissent, it was so ruled and 
these topics are to be the principal subjects of debate 
at the London Conference. The question of the es- 
tablishment of an International Police Force will, no 
doubt, be the subject of future debate or may, on 
vote, be added to the London Agenda, which is, in 
the opinion of many, not too crowded to provide time 
for such an issue of world-wide significance for peace. 

The nominations for President of the Council to 
serve for 3 years to succeed Lord Stansgate, retiring 
at London after 7-years’ service to the Union and 
the nominations for two members of the Executive 
Committee, to succeed the present incumbents, M. 
Nides of Thailand and M. Boerlin of Switzerland 


whose terms will expire at the 46th Conference, will 


be called for during the present Summer interim 
and acted upon at the next meeting of the Council, 
September 11, 1957 in London previous to the 
vote of the entire Conference on September 18th, 
following. 

While the delegates were busy at the meetings, 
members of their families were busily engaged in 
viewing the wonderful scenic features of Nice, Can- 
nes, Monte Carlo, and nearby Grasse. Trips were 
taken to San Remo on the Italian Riviera and recep- 
tions, provided by the French Group, the Provincial 
Governor of the Maritime Alps and the municipal 
authorities of Nice, were enjoyed along with the men- 
folk of the delegations. 

The delegations began to depart on Sunday, April 
28th, immediately on adjournment of the Council 
and the United States Group were on their way home 
via Paris by Monday afternoon. It was a stimulating 
meeting and its success bids fair to predict a wonder- 
ful Conference in London in September where im- 
portant issues, much in the news and for the benefit 
of mankind, are to be given just and adequate con- 
sideration. 


The Citizen’s Responsibilities in 


International Affairs 


The interdependence of the modern world has 
made internationalists of us all. The world has 
shrunk so much that we do not have much of a 
choice in the matter. 

Today the choice before us is dictated by the need 
for human survival. With the threat of nuclear war 
hanging over our heads we have no alternative but 
to play our part wisely and well. The best insurance 
that we will do this is a well-informed public opinion 
carefully following the course of world events. 


America’s Role of Leadership 


I venture to say that the most remarkable develop- 
ment of this century is the assumption over the last 
17 years by the United States of its present role of 
responsibility and leadership in world affairs. 

Indeed, the United States has been going through 
a revolutionary period since 1941 in our relations to 
other countries. In this brief period, we have moved 
from relative isolationism to internationalism, from 
a policy of no entangling alliances to a system of 


*Excerpts from address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs, 
before the Biennial Convention of the American Association of 
University Women, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., 3:00 p.m., 
June 27, 1957. 
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complex political, economic and security alliances 
with more than forty nations. We have only to recall 
our extreme reluctance to participate in some of the 
meetings of the League of Nations, even in the 
modest role of observers, to realize how times have 
changed. 

In no country is foreign policy more constantly 
under review than in the United States. In no 
country do the people have a greater voice in foreign 
affairs. 

The new American leadership was not sought but 
was largely thrust upon us by a sick and frightened 
world. Its objective is neither conquest nor territorial 
agerandizement, but the preservation of freedom. It 
identifies the well-being of the world community, 
under freedom, with the security and welfare of the 
American people. In essence, it seeks for other 
peoples the blessings we enjoy at home. The vast 
resources that we have poured into other countries in 
support of these convictions are sometimes mistaken 
as generosity of the “do-good” variety—or a belief 
that all problems are susceptible to economic solu- 
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tions. This is to misinterpret the deep well-springs of 
our belief, tested since the day of our independence, 
that men are created equal and that life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness apply to mankind, not just 
to the people of one land, if we are all to prosper in 


peace. 
The United Nations 


Some people tend to blame the United Nations 
whenever anything goes wrong in the world, as 
though the mere existence of an international organ- 
izsation could put an end to disagreement and dis- 
order. Others condemn it because it has not settled 
in short order the major problems in the Middle 
East. It is often berated for not enforcing its will 
on Hungary. And it is criticized because the atomic 
arms race between the free world and the Soviet 
Union continues unabated. 

Nothing could be more fallacious than to condemn 
the United Nations for the weaknesses of its member 
states. We would do well to remember its limitations 
as well as its capacities. It is wot a super-government. 
It is mot a world government. It is made up of 81 
sovereign, independent nations. It can only do what 
its Members are willing to have it do at any given 
time. 

We should not expect the United Nations to solve 
all our world problems any more than we expect the 
Congress to solve all our domestic problems. Every 
year or so Congress passes new laws dealing with 
housing, education, labor problems, health and other 
important matters. But the problems, themselves, 
are rarely disposed of finally and completely. 


The Middle East 


The Suez crisis is a case in point. Some of those 
who applauded the General Assembly’s immediate 
action in securing a cease-fire were somewhat dis- 
mayed when succeeding steps to supervise the cease- 
fire and to maintain a peaceful atmosphere were 
slower in coming. 

These were modest steps, to be sure, but let us not 
underestimate their importance. A cease-fire, the with- 
drawal of foreign forces from Egypt, the establish- 
ment of a United Nations Emergency Force, the 
speedy clearance of the Suez Canal, the deployment 
of UNEF in Gaza and Sharm el-Sheikh—these were 
remarkable steps forward taken in the matter of a 
few months. Those critics who might have felt that 
these steps were too slow in coming perhaps over- 
estimated the authority of the General Assembly. 

The Assembly cannot dictate terms. Its processes 
many times must be slow, and even cumbersome. But 
the results that it has achieved in the past few months 
in the Middle East attest clearly to the strength of 
world opinion. The mobilizing of world opinion 
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combined with patient diplomacy under the banner of 
the United Nations accomplished all of these steps. 
To be sure, the long-range aspects of the Middle 
Eastern problem are not solved. But what might 
have been a major war has been averted and a basis 
for peace is slowly being rebuilt. 

Here again the critics may argue that we should 
move ahead with greater speed before the situation 
deteriorates. One important element of peace in the 
Middle East is the early solution of the problem of 
the more than 900,000 Palestine refugees who rely 
on United Nations help for subsistence and housing. 
Admittedly, the matter is an urgent one. But the 
Palestine refugee problem is so complex and so 
explosive politically, that possible steps must be con- 
sidered carefully if they are to improve rather than 
worsen the situation. Nor can the boundaries between 
Israe] and her neighbors—a sore which has been 
festering for a decade—be satisfactorily adjusted 
overnight. 

The Case of Hungary 


It was foreseen that without great-power unanimity 
in the Security Council the United Nations could be 
powerless to stop aggression. 

In the case of Hungary, let us place the blame 
where it belongs—not on the United Nations but 
squarely on the shoulders of the men in the Kremlin 
who decided to use force in order to prevent the 
Soviet satellite system from falling to pieces about 
them. 

History may well demonstrate that the revolt in 
Hungary was one of the most significant single de- 
velopments since the close of World War II. It 
demonstrated even more than the free world dared 
to believe, how much the people of Soviet-occupied- 
lands resent the rule of their communist masters. 

The report of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee speaks eloquently for itself. It is an incon- 
trovertible, objective indictment of Soviet tyranny 
and repression. Its point-by-point analysis refutes 
decisively the Soviet version of events in Hungary. 
After extensive hearings of witnesses and thorough 
examination of pertinent documentary materials, in- 
cluding Soviet-controlled sources, the Committee 
confirmed beyond any shadow of doubt the diabolical 
purpose of Soviet actions in Hungary. This purpose 
was to suppress the legitimate demand of the Hun- 
garian people for freedom and national independence. 

In brief, the report completely demolishes the 
fabrications which the Soviet regime has used to ex- 
plain away its cruel and barbarous crimes against the 
Hungarian people. 

The United Nations can take full credit for once 
again exposing the true nature of Soviet imperialism 
which cloaks itself in communist dogma. The United 
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Nations forum has again proved itself a most useful 
means to answer Soviet claims immediately, clearly 
and forcefully. 

In the face of this serious indictment we must ask 
ourselves what further action the General Assembly 
can take. Clearly, this matter is of transcendent im- 
portance to the United Nations. The United States 
Government favors Assembly consideration of the 
Committee’s report at an early practicable date, and 
we are actively consulting with other United Nations 
members to this end. 


Enlarged Membership of the United Nations 


Some people charge that the United Nations is 
a super-state or world government. They see cause 
for alarm in the large number of new nations in 
Africa and Asia that have recently become members 
of the United Nations. They fear apparently that 
they will vote as a solid bloc against the United States 
on important issues and impose their will on the 
Western world. This is far from being the case. 

In the first place, we ought never to forget that 
the twenty-eight sovereign countries that represent 
Africa and Asia have widely divergent traditions and 
cultures. In many ways their differences outweigh 
their similarities. 

Furthermore, these countries have not voted as a 
bloc. On the Suez issue, of course, there was wide 
agreement but even then there was not unanimity 
among them. With respect to Hungary, their votes 
were very much divided to begin with, but the later 
resolutions condemning Soviet action received sub- 
stantial backing from Asian and African countries. 
On the Algerian and the Cyprus issues at the last 
General Assembly, Asian initiatives resulted in com- 
promise resolutions which received broad support. 
It is important to note that in all these cases they 
were voting with the United States. 


Foreign Aid 

Most commonly it is argued that in extending 
assistance to foreign countries we are engaged in a 
great give-away program, that we are coddling a 
group of ungrateful allies, and that we are imposing 
an unnecessary burden upon the American taxpayer. 

Let us look briefly at what you might call the 
“anatomy” of our so-called foreign aid. In the first 
place, the term “aid” is extremely unfortunate. The 
money we spend abroad for economic and defense as- 
sistance is basically an investment designed to pay 
dividends in greater political, economic and military 
security for the United States. 

Second the assistance is “mutual” or “cooperative.” 
In most cases, it requires large outlays of funds, serv- 
ices, and manpower by the “recipient” country. Some 
countries with narrow economies literally have to 
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resist American aid because they cannot afford it. 

Let us be clear then on one fundamental point. 
American aid is no one way street. The United States 
needs its allies just as much as they need us. They 
provide us with bases essential to the effective em- 
ployment of our strategic air power. They maintain 
their own military forces for the joint defense of the 
free world. Without them, many thousands of 
American soldiers would have to be stationed over- 
seas—and at an annual cost to us of from 7 to 35 
times what it requires to maintain a foreign soldier. 

On the economic side, our economy would hobble 
along in low gear if deprived of the strategic mate- 
rials—tin, rubber, industrial diamonds, manganese, 
and many more—which our assistance helps to keep 
flowing to our shores. 


Aid to Uncommitted Countries 


Let us take the case of those states which have a 
policy of nonalignment. International communism 
is constantly seeking to convince the people and 
governments of such “uncommitted” countries that 
communism is the cheap and quick way for the un- 
derdeveloped peoples to secure high living standards 
and positions of political and economic influence. 
They are, in many cases, backing up this propaganda 
with loans and grants and other forms of material 
assistance. 

Our assistance to these newly developing countries, 
in particular those bordering on the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
is of the utmost importance. If it is to be most effec- 
tive in helping the government of these countries to 
maintain their independence, there must be assurance 
of responsible continuity 

The results of the competitive struggle between 
the free and communist world are being watched 
carefully by the uncommitted peoples. Accomplish- 
ments in a country such as India, for example, are 
being compared with those under the ruthless dic- 
tatorship existing on the Chinese Communist Main- 
land. The relative degree of prosperity which is 
achieved over a period of years by the peoples of 
these two areas may determine the choice between 
communism and free representative government in 
countries in the whole of Asia and Africa. Clearly, 
American and free world assistance to India and 
other countries in a like situation can weigh heavily in 
the balance which may determine this choice. 

All states members of the United Nations con- 
tribute according to their means to the support of 
the Specialized Agencies of which they are members. 
Others give generously to the various voluntary pro- 
grams of the United Nations. 

Every dollar we send abroad under our bilateral 
program is matched by the recipient country which 
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puts up an equal amount in local currency. These 
local currency proceeds thus do double duty in im- 
proving the economic strength and the military posi- 
tions of the countries receiving assistance. 

Generosity is a relative thing. I believe the portrait 
of the wealthy uncle handing out largess to his in- 
digent neighbors is by no means an accurate one. It 
is enlightening, for instance, to note the figures for 
contributions to the United Nations Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. The United States ranks 
fifth in per capita contributions. We are exceeded 
in generosity by Canada, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden in that order. We are therefore partners in 
a common enterprise to which all contribute and from 
which all should benefit. 


Concluding Comments 


We have assumed a big and continuing commit- 
ment and we must measure up to the responsibility. 
We are an impatient, pragmatic people. We want 
to meet all problems head on and solve them. This 
may be possible in personal or national life. It is 
not always possible in international affairs. We must 
take account of the legitimate and complex interests 
and rights of other countries whose cooperation, 
understanding and resources we need. 

We face a continuing threat in the unswerving de- 
termination of the communists to reform the world 
in their own image. Their leaders have left no doubt 
that they are ready for a long struggle on the eco- 
nomic, political and propaganda levels. It is not 
sufficient to recognize this threat to defeat it. We 
must understand its spurious appeal to some. We 
must avoid shortcomings in our own society and in 














AvHaji AHMADU, SARDAUNA OF SOKOTO 
OxsaFEM!1 AWoLowo 


Nwnamo! AZIKIWE 

These are the three premiers of Nigeria. Alhaji Ahmadu is 
Premier of the Northern Region, Obafemi Awolowo, Premier of 
the Western Region and Nnamdi Azikiwe, Premier of the Eastern 
Region. The African Colony, the Federation of Nigeria, is the 
world’s largest negro country, some 373,000 square miles, which, 
with its southern federated territory of Cameroons and the 
Municipality of Lagos, comprises an area about the size of Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas combined. It has a population of 33,000,- 
000 of which all but 15,000 are Africans and members of 240 
different tribes, A British Governor General heads the Federal 
Council of Ministers and a British Governor is appointed to 
head each of the three regions. Although autonomy is allowed 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY VANCE L. SHIFLETT 


our own diplomacy which may play into communist 
hands. In the atomic age we must make our inten- 
tions unmistakably clear: our strength is a shield not 
a spear, our dedication is to peace, not war. 

The citizen’s responsibilities in international affairs 
are first of all personal. This is a matter of interest, 
attitudes, and understanding. If each of us would 
make a determined effort to keep abreast of world 
developments and take appropriate action either in- 
dividually or through the various organizations to 
which we belong, our foreign policy would be greatly 
benefitted. 

In the mid-twentieth century, we no longer have 
a choice about our position in the free world. It is 
merely a question of how effectively and how well 
we lead. This depends in no small degree on the 
insight which our citizens, especially those who are 
trained for leadership, bring to bear on the pressing 
issues of our times. 


To sum up— 

If we will understand the long-range nature of the 
communist threat and do our best to meet it; 

If we will continue to support the United Nations 
and the cause for which it stands; 

If we will work closely with our allies and continue 
to avoid going it alone; 

If we will demonstrate to the uncommitted nations 
of the world the enduring qualities of democracy and 
freedom; 

If we will take our stand always as a nation on 
high moral grounds— 

Then we can face the future with confidence that 
the cause of free men will prevail. 














each region, Premier Awolowo desires a looser federation and 
Premier Zik demands complete independence for all Nigeria. 
These views are opposed mainly by the Sardauna of the Northern 
Region who thinks Nigeria is not yet prepared. 

Alhaji Ahmadu, Sardauna of Sokoto, is a descendant of the 
founder of the Fulah Empire which flourished in north central 
Africa some 150 years ago. His forbears were the spiritual 
leaders of Nigeria’s largest Islamic group. Ahmadu attended the 
Koranic School and the Provincial School of Sokoto and in 1926 
entered the only teacher training school in the Northern Region 
at Katsina. He taught in the middle school of Sokoto from 
1931-1934. He subsequently became a distinct chief and 
Sardauna, a title associated with the control of local justice. At 
Kaduna in 1948 he supervised public works, medical and health 
service and public education. He then went to England to 
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study government at the University of London; he visited 
various European countries to examine methods of forestry, farm 
management and local government. Alhaji Ahmadu became the 
Premier of Northern Nigeria in 1954 and has always been popu- 
lar with the British Administration. The forty-eight year old 
Premier is over six feet tall, with a genial smile and an excellent 
command of the English language. Ahmadu has three wives and 
two teen-age daughters. 

Obafemi Awolowo is forty-eight years old and likewise de- 
scended from an aristocratic background. When his father died 
the family’s income was cut off and Obafemi had to cut wood, 
market it and resort to other odd jobs for support. He was able 
to attend various Methodist schools and finally received a teaching 
degree from Nigeria’s Wesley College in 1927. After much hard 
labor and saving he was able to go to London to study law at 
the University of London. He met Nigerians in London who 
were interested in their country’s freedom and together they 
formed a religious-like Society or youth movement called the 
Egbe Omo Odudua. When he returned to his native land in 
1947, having earned his LL.B. and membership to the Bar at 
Inner Temple, he served as solicitor and advocate of the Superior 
Court of Nigeria until 1951. Awolowo then visited India where 
he was able to discuss governing problems with Nehru as well as 
with the leaders of Ceylon, Pakistan, and Egypt. From the 
position of Minister of Local Government he acceded to the 
Premiership of the Western Region. He is married and has 
three daughters. The family are staunch Methodists. Of medi- 
um height and strong physique he makes an imposing appearance 
wearing his Nigerian white robes and red and gold turban. 
Awolowo is not sympathetic w British administration but disap- 
proves of policies tending to unite the regions more closely. East 
and West Nigeria, he thinks, are as different as England and 
Germany. 

Nnamdi Azikiwe was born in 1904, received his early educa- 
tion at missionary schools and graduated from the Methodist 
Boy’s High School at Lagos at the head of his class in 1925. 
With $1200 donated by his father he came to the United States 
where he attended Howard University and studied with Ralph 
Bunche. He received his B.A. degree from Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania in 1930. Afterwards he studied journalism at 
Columbia and anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
During the summer months he worked at many jobs including 
reporting for the Baltimore Afro-American and the Philadelphia 
Tribune. Besides his M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania 
he has received honorary doctoral degrees from both Howard and 
Lincoln universities. Back in Africa he continued his journalistic 
activities and started a number of newspapers under the Zik 
Enterprises, Ltd., winning enough support to become elected a 
delegate to the Legislative Council of Nigeria from Lagos. He 
became the most outspoken Nigerian nationalist advocating unity 
of the provinces, a single military command for the entire 
country, universal adult suffrage, direct elections—in a word, 
“Zikism.” When he became Premier of Eastern Nigeria he was 
able to get the cooperation of the other Premiers in attending 
London talks which have led to liberalization of the Constitution 
and to more self-government. He is by far the least moderate 
of the three men and the most outspoken against imperialism. 
He has campaigned for and obtained compulsory primary educa- 
tion and planned for six technical high schools. In August of 
1956, Time magazine reported that Zik was accused of having 
withdrawn several millions in government funds to save the 
African Continental Bank from collapse. This bank held the 
bulk of the shares of the Zik Enterprises. Colonial Secretary 
Lennox-Boyd (see World Newsmakers, Fall 1956) ordered an 
investigation and the Premier was found guilty of misconduct. 
This has led other Nigerian leaders to want to postpone Nigerian 
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unity and independence. Possibly too, the popularity of Premier 
Zik, who was immediately reelected by the Legislature as a sort 
of hero and the rumors that his maneuvers with the bank were 
designed to offset British monopoly have further stymied the 
independence movement. Nnamdi Azikiwe has been married 
since 1936 to Flora Ogbenyeanu Ogoegbunam. They have four 
children. The Premier of the Eastern Region is an able orator 
who draws large crowds everywhere he appears. 


Joun G, DizFENBAKER 

John George Diefenbaker was born in Ontario, September 18, 
1895. His paternal great-grandfather came from Germany in 
1818 and settled in York (now Toronto). His grandfather 
carried on the trade of wagonmaker in this city and his father 
was both a civil servant and school teacher. The Diefenbaker 
family moved to the Province of Saskatchewan in 1903 where 
the father homesteaded and continued with his teaching. From 
his early youth John took every opportunity to attend court 
sessions and trials. He attended the University of Saskatchewan 
in Saskatoon where the family had moved, and received his 
B.A. in 1915 and his M.A. the following year majoring in 
political science. Although he served overseas as a Lieutentant in 
World War I, he was returned home with a back injury after 
short service. In 1917 he entered the university to study law 
and received his LL.B. in 1919. Immediately he began the 
practice of law in the small village of Wakaw. 

Early in his law career John Diefenbaker developed a reputa- 
tion as a defense counsel. In the majority of his cases he won 
acquittals for accused murderers as well as being victorious in some 
sixty-three jury trial cases involving fraud which had followed 
the collapse of a farmer’s cooperative. He served as an official 
in the Canadian Bar Association and campaigned for a seat in 
the House of Commons from 1925 to 1940 but was always 
defeated. However these defeats never dismayed him as he 
moved up to become the Conservative Party’s leader in the 
Province and after fifteen years finally won a nomination. The 
qualities that made him so successful as a criminal lawyer—ability 
to use dramatic appeal, pantomime and excellent timing—soon 
made him a very popular leader in the Parliament. 

While struggling to win his place in politics he married Edna 
May Brower. She died in 1951. There were no children. In 
1953 he married Olive Freeman Palmer, a sweetheart of high 
school days, daughter of a Baptist minister, widowed with a 
grown daughter. At the time, Mrs. Palmer was director of 
guidance in the schools of Ontario. After the June elections 
Governor General Massey asked Diefenbaker to form a new 
government for Canada and the Diefenbakers are now the official 
first family of the country. 

As the Prime Minister, John G. Diefenbaker follows in the 
distinguished company of Sir John A. MacDonald, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Mackenzie King and Louis St. Laurent. He hopes to 
destroy the “cabinet dictatorship” which the Liberals initiated 
and to restore leadership of the country to the Parliament itself. 
His legislative program is to be presented in October and the 
opposition coalition of Liberals and Independents could force 
a new election. The present Prime Minister is an ardent nation- 
alist who hopes to make Canada more of a country for Canadians. 
This could develop into resistance against the United States’ 
tendencies to dominate the country economically. 

The Prime Minister is a Baptist. He does not smoke and 
rarely touches liquor, even refusing at one time to share a 
Napoleon I brandy with Sir Winston Churchill. He has tremen- 
dous stamina in face of odds, is nearly six feet tall, has steel 
gray eyes and very curly iron gray hair. For recreation he 
chooses hunting and fishing. 
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Dr. THORNING ARTICLE IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Communism: National and International, an article by Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning which first appeared in the Winter 1956 
edition of World Affairs, was placed in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record of July 11, 1957 by Rep. John W. Mc- 
Cormack. Reprinted in its entirety under the caption, “Is Mr. 
Nikita Khrushchev a Titoist?” it produces documentary evidence 
indicating that Titoism is now the official U.S.S.R. line in the 
US. 


Japan-AMERICAN SociETY IN WASHINGTON 


The Japan-American Society was organized on April 1, 1957, 
in Washington. The Hon. Francis B. Sayre, former Assistant 
Secretary of State, was elected President. Among the honorary 
trustees was the Hon. Joseph C. Grew. Mr. Sayre is also a 
Director of the American Peace Society. The purpose of the new 
society is “to further understanding and friendly relations be- 
tween the peoples of Japan and the United States.” It provides 
a forum for the discussion of matters of mutual interest between 
the peoples of the two countries. 


2000 Years or CHINESE ART 


UNESCO is circulating in various areas travelling exhibitions, 
consisting of reproductions illustrating the important stages in 
the development of Chinese Art. Two such exhibits have toured 


the United States. 


Japanese Dam OPENED 


The great Ogochi dam, on the upper reaches of the Tamagawa 
River, in the outskirts of Tokyo, was opened by a push-button 
early in June. Construction began in November, 1938. It is 
447 feet high and opens into an 8-mile-long, 190 million ton 
reservoir. It will supply water to some 1,220,000 persons daily. 


JapanEsE Lake StockepD WiTH CanapIAN SALMON 


A gift of sockeye salmon eggs, about 98,000 of them, was sent 
from British Columbia to Japan to replenish the diminished 
stock in Lake Chuzenji in Japan. The gift came from friendly 
meetings between Canadian and Japanese scientists working on 
fishery surveys in the North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 


Dykes Reciaim Lanp FoR KorEA 


Korea is converting some 50 bays on its west coast into rich 
rice lands. Sponsored by the UN Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), approximately 1,583 acres of Tideland have been 
cut off from the Yellow Sea by dykes and are being prepared 
for cultivation, a process which may take nearly ten years. 


CueErRRyY-BLossom LANE IN Tokyo 


A famous scenic spot in northern Tokyo is now adorned with 
a five-mile lane of cherry trees which grew from saplings taken 
from those trees around the Tidal Basin in Washington—trees 
sent to us by a Japanese Mayor 45 years ago. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 






UN CuarTER REviEw PosTPoNED 


Early in June the United Nations Assembly, sitting as a com- 
mittee of the Whole, decided by a 67-0 vote (with 9 abstentions) 
to postpone until 1959 or later, plans to revise the Charter. 


25TH YEAR OF SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Privately sponsored and non-profit, the Save the Children 
Federation with headquarters in New York, celebrates this year 
its 25th anniversary. The organization aids children without 
regard to race or religion in ten countries as well as the United 
States. Its clothing program includes emergency aid for Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria. 


UNESCO MEETING IN San FRANCISCO 


The United States commission for UNESCO will hold its 
6th national conference in San Francisco November 6-9, 1957. 
Its special study will consider means toward better understanding 
between Asia and the West. Besides the American delegates 
observers from Asia will also participate. 


Five Years or UNESCO 

As of February, 1957, more than 200 experts recruited by 
UNESCO, scientists, technicians and teachers, were working in 
47 countries. During UNESCO’s five-year history it has re- 
ceived 392 requests from 57 countries and in the same period 
it has granted 700 fellowships to prepare nationals of countries 
where a mission is working to take over operations after the 
experts have left. 


GraTITUDE For MarsHaty Pian 

Ten years ago, on June 5, 1947, Gen. George C. Marshall in 
a speech at Harvard University outlined a plan for European 
recovery from World War II. Known as “The Marshall Plan” 
it was offered by this country to all the countries of Europe. On 
June 5 this year Gen. Marshall was presented with a medal 
struck in his honor by the 17-nation Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, the organization born from the Marshall 
Plan. 


THREE AMERICANS HonorED BY JAPAN 

The Emperor of Japan has conferred the Order of the Rising 
Sum, 3rd Class, upon the late Raymond C. Kramer, former vice- 
president of the Japan Society, and the Order of the Sacred 
Treasurer, 3rd Class, upon Dr. Paul Rush for his efforts in devel- 
oping upland farming in Japan, and the same order upon Mr. 
Josef Rosenstock, former conductor of the Japan Broadcasting 
Co. Symphony Orchestra. 


Lines To St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PLANNED 

Belgian Lines is planning direct service between Antwerp and 
Chicago and between the Belgian Congo and Chicago after the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is completed. 


HyYpROoELEcTRIC PROJECT IN KENYA 

Seven Forks, a place 80 miles from Nairobi, Kenya, is the site 
of a $40 million hydroelectric project on Tana River, Kenya’s 
major source of water power. The license requires work to 
begin in five years, and to be completed in 10 years. 
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ELECTION IN ETHIOPIA 

The first Parliamentary election in its 3,000 years of history 
was slated in Ethiopia for September 1, 1957, to continue for a 
month. Members of the new Chamber of Deputies were to be 
elected by popular vote. Persons of both sexes over 21 are en- 
titled to vote. The Emperor, according to the new constitution, 
appoints members of the Senate. Due to wide-spread illiteracy 
finger-printing will be used for registration and identification. 


SCHOOLS IN THE SAHARA 

As long ago as 1953 there were in various oases 581 public 
elementary class rooms and 12 vocational schools in the Sahara 
with an enrollment of 25,000. In the southern territories of 
Algeria elementary class rooms were attended by 16,400 pupils. 
Also, since World War II “Nomad schools” were begun by some 
young Frenchmen who travel on camels with desert tribes teach- 
ing young nomads the same subjects they would have if they 
were in sédentary life. 


FREIGHT BY Lanp Saves MILEs By SEA 

Regular through rail freight routes from Lobito, Angola, to 
places in Rhodesia and Nyasaland have now been established. This 
may save 2,500 miles of ocean transport on regular alternate 
routes. 


PropucTIon IN ETHIOPIA 

Ethiopia is now counted one of the most productive countries 
of the earth, ranking with the Russian Ukraine and the American 
Middle West. 


SEATO MEETING IN AUSTRALIA 

The third meeting of the Council of Ministers of the South 
East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), to which the U.S. 
adheres, was held in March at Canberra, Australia. Organized 
for mutual defense, the organization has held two other meetings, 
one in Bangkok in 1955, the other in Karachi in 1956. 


Earty CIviLizaTION IN PakIsTAN 

Excavation in the Mainamati Hills, East Pakistan, have re- 
vealed unique architectural features. Already they have uncovered 
an old Buddhist dynasty of Deva rulers who seem to have 
flourished during the eighth and ninth centuries. 


CripPLeD CHILDREN OF PakISTAN 

The Society for the Rehabilitation of Crippled Children in 
Pakistan recently opened in Karachi a Physiotherapy Clinic and 
Rehabilitation center. Begum Iskander Mirza, wife of the Presi- 
dent of Pakistan, was a deeply interested participant in the 
ceremonies. 


River Buses oN THE DANUBE 

The Austrian Danube Steamship Co. has prepared small boats 
of a new type to carry up to a hundred passengers and ply 
between Krems and Washau putting in at small places where 
larger steamers cannot stop. These river buses are expected to 
fill a need in travel on the Danube. 


West German Aip To Huncary 

“German Youth of the East,” an organization of young people 
expelled from former German areas, in 1945-6, now living in 
West Germany, have contributed substantial amounts of the 
11,000 tons of supplies for Hungarian relief shipped to Hungary 
via Vienna. 
American Exuisir 1n Moscow 

An exhibition of 1,500 American technical books and maga- 
zines was given in Moscow last spring and, according to a Moscow 
radio “aroused interest among Soviet scientists in various spheres.” 
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Worvcp Arrairs CENTER OPENED 


A World Affairs Center for the was 
founded by the Foreign Policy Association and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace opened its doors in New 
York City in May. Its purpose is to foster citizen participation 
in world affairs and to provide a clearing house of information 
to non-government organizations interested in international 
relations. 


United States which 


CHILDREN GIVE To RED Cross 


A gift of $2,000 from Canadian Junior Red Cross members 
has been given toward an occupation therapy program for German 
High School students who need such care and are also members 
of the Junior Red Cross. The check was presented to Princess 
Margaret von Hessen recently at Wolfsgarten Castle south of 
Frankfort-on-Main. Princess Margaret, sister of the Duke of 
Edinborough, and owner of the Castle, has become known in 
Germany for her work in the German branch of the Junior 


Red Cross. 
ParaGuay ExcHANGES STUDENTs WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Paraguay has lately become the 37th country to take part in 
the educational exchange program initiated ten years ago under 
the Fulbright Act. All recipients of this award are selected by 
a board of eight members, four from each country concerned, 
with the United States Ambassador as honorary chairman. The 
board has a secretariat in the United States Department of State. 


Disputes To BE REFERRED TO THE INTERNATIONAL CouRT 


Fifteen members of the Council of Europe, with two excep- 
tions, signed conventions in April for conciliation and arbitration 
machinery within the Council. The exceptions, Austria and 
Turkey, are expected to sign in the near future. When finally 
ratified by the several parliaments the convention will pledge 
member states to refer all international legal disputes, treaty dis- 
putes, or violation of international law to the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague for settlement. 


Peace Srupies In Oxrorp 


The 9th annual conference of the International Liaison Com- 
mittee of Organizations for Peace was held August 24-29 at 
Ruskin College, Oxford, England. The topic of the meeting 
was “The Quest for Freedom” with special reference to the 
four freedoms—Freedom from Want, Freedom from Fear, Free- 
dom of Expression, and Freedom of Information. Organized 
in 1949 the committee has held eight annual meetings. These 
have been in Switzerland, France, Germany, Denmark, Holland 
and now in Britain. 


THEATER oF Nations In Paris 


In response to a request from the International Theater Insti- 
tute, France and the city of Paris have agreed to the establishment 
of a “Theater of Nations” at the spacious Sarah Bernhardt 
theater. It plans an annual four to six months season with 
dramatic, operatic and choreographic productions from all over 
the world. The decision was taken by 26 nations at a meeting 
in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. 


U.S. Mayors CELEBRATE LAFAYETTE’s BIRTHDAY 


A Franco-American committee has organized a celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of Marquis Marie-Joseph de 
LaFayette, hero of the American Revolution. As guests of the 
committee the mayors of 40 towns and villages in the United 
States named LaFayette have been invited to attend the cere- 
monies. 
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Cry of The Heart, The Story of Bertha von Suttner, by Hertha 
Pauli. (New York, Ives Washburn, Inc., 1957. Pp. viii, 210, 
$3.50) 

“I am seeking a substance or a machine of such terrible, such 
devastating effect that it will exclude all possibility of war.” So 
said Alfred Nobel, inventor and manufacturer of dynamite, to 
his new Viennese secretary, Bertha Kinsky, on a day in 1875 
in Paris. 

“God grant that that day may never come!” replied the young 
woman. 

It is probable that this interview with Mr. Nobel was the 
beginning of a lifetime of work for peace through love and 
justice by Bertha, later the Baroness von Suttner. She soon 
left her work with Nobel to marry Arthur von Suttner, brother 
of girls to whom lately she had been Governess. 

The story of their life together and their united work for 
an ideal reads like a novel. Their first nine years were spent 
in the Caucasus experiencing hardships of several kinds and finally 
war. They both wrote for Austrian papers descriptions of the 
war in the Balkans and became recognized writers. Bertha’s first 
novel, “Lay Down Your Arms” met with refusals by publishers, 
but when finally issued, became a center of controversy and a 
best-seller. It was translated into several languages and widely 
circulated. The Baroness was called upon to make addresses; she 
helped form several Peace Societies in Europe and attended and 
reported the first Hague Peace Conference, the only woman 
delegate. While she was never sure she had converted Nobel, he 
wrote her letters generous with praise, and before his death con- 
sulted her on the terms of the will he was making. 

After the Nobel Peace Prize had been awarded three times 
the Baroness was elected by the Norwegian Storthing, in 1905, 
the first woman to receive it. 

In 1912, after the death of her husband, Bertha von Suttner 
made a tour of American cities, addressing women’s organiza- 
tions. Frequent accounts of her work appeared in the Advocate 
of Peace, predecessor of Worip AFrairs, especially in the issues 
for May and July, 1912, and that for January, 1913. In the 
latter issue was an account of the large dinner in her honor in 
Washington, December 6, 1912, given jointly by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and the American Peace 
Society. 

This admirable biography romantic, moving, inspiring, is 
written in story form by the Austrian author. She claims, how- 
ever, that all major dialogues, letters and speeches, and many 
thoughts, have been drawn from actual diaries, letters and 
memoirs which she used before the Nazis destroyed them in 
World War II. 

Bertha von Suttner sowed seed which would later ripen. 

Masev Soute Cau 
American Peace Society 


The Art of Spying, by Ronald Seth. (New York, Philosophical 

Library, 1957. Pp. 7-199, $6.00) 

“A spy takes up spying for one or two or three reasons. He 
may be motivated by a strong patriotism—by hatred of a certain 
ideology—by hatred for a country and its people, or he may 
find himself involved in espionage by force of circumstances.” 
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To illustrate his point the author has chosen five individuals 
whose lives portray the different facets of a spy’s work. Alexander 
Foote, an Englishman, was known for his quiet, unassuming man- 
ner. Richard Sorge, a German, was intellectually brilliant and 
had a flamboyance which intruded in his every action. Contrasted 
with these two is Ignatius Trebitsch-Lincoln, who chose espionage 
to revenge his hatred for England. Although the author in- 
cludes him in his selection of international spies, he might better 
be classified as an international crook. Also included, are two 
women, Christine Granville, the Countess Krystyna Skarben 
of Poland, was 24 years old in 1939 when she offered her services 
to the British, Anne Marie Walters at the age of 15 in 1939 
took a shortcut to womanhood by serving as a courier in the 
French Resistance. 

ELuen Co.tins 
Associate Editor 
World Affairs 


The Challenge of Coexistence, by Hugh Gaitskell. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 114, 
$2.50) 

The Leader of the Labour Party gave at Harvard early this 
year the three lectures that make up this book. He speaks in part 
as a member of the opposition which disapproved Britain’s Suez 
policy; in part as an Englishman devoted to the traditions of 
the Commonwealth and of European freedoms, and in part as 
an intelligent world citizen interested in building the Atlantic 
Community and universal peace. 

Mr. Gaitskell does not, as we might expect, run head-on into 
the question of “what shall we do about Russia?” Rather he 
postulates the unlikelihood of any immediate war, accepts coexis- 
tence and competition as facts, and sets out to see how the West 
can make the best of this situation in the United Nations, in 
Europe, and in the neutralist countries of Asia. 

He sees clearly the weaknesses of the UN, but is convinced 
of its value provided undue expectations are not attached to it. 
Reform of the UN would, he thinks, bring difficulties, excepting 
for a revision of Security Council membership to take account 
of the new position of Communist China, India, Japan and 
Germany. But collective self-defense and regional pacts must 
continue to play a big role. (He classifies the Korean War as 
self-defense plus collective defense, rather than as a UN action). 
Hence NATO continues to be essential. It is a real alliance, 
despite its reduced troop complements, a “trip wire” to prevent 
aggression. But NATO requires more consultation among its 
members on their respective foreign policies, and some solution 
for German reunification. Mr. Gaitskell’s proposal here is a 
gradual withdrawal of western forces from Germany and of 
Russian forces from all the European satellites. One wonders 
whether this proposal would get a hearing in the Kremlin. 

Finally Mr. Gaitskell considers the uncommitted neutral 
nations of Asia. He sees the advantages that Russia derives from 
their violent anticolonial sentiment, but has no quarrel with 
neutralism so long as it remains just that. Economic aid from 
the West, especially in the form of the as yet unapproved 
SUNFED plan, will help keep those nations out of the Soviet 
orbit. 

Mr. Gaitskell’s reasoned approach deserves attention for itself 
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as well as because he may one day head a Labour government. 
This book would, incidentally, provide admirable material for 
discussion and argument among students and adults interested 
in international relations. 

Roveric H. Davsion 

George Washington University 


Communism on the Decline, by George C. Guins. (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 287, bibliography, $7.50) 
In this volume, Professor Guins provides a solid analysis of 

numerous domestic economic and social problems confronting 

Stalin’s successors in the Soviet Union. His book is of particular 

value for the non-specialist, because the author discusses current 

problems in relation to the institutional structure of the Soviet 
system, and also the ideological premises of the Communist 
leadership. Underlying virtually all Soviet internal problems 
today, he stresses, is the continuing clash between the personal 
interests of Soviet citizens and the sacrificial demands of the 

Leviathan state, which monopolizes all important physical and 

institutional resources, 

Among the many noteworthy features of Professor Guins’ 
book are substantial quotations from the Soviet press in the 
period 1952-1955 and colorful summaries of Soviet literary 
works which have been attacked recently by the Party leadership. 
Unfortunately, there are numerous typographical errors, perhaps 
because the book actually was printed abroad in a non-English- 
speaking country. 

EvizaBETH M. THompPson 
Washington, D. C. 


The Crisis of the Old Order, by Arthur M. Schlesinger (Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957. Pp. 557, index, $6.00) 

This first book in the trilogy is titled The Age of Roosevelt. 
It actually covers the period 1919-1933 and therefore leads up 
to the Age of Roosevelt, and chronicles the period of the passing 
of the Old Order into the New Deal. Dr. Schlesinger, who is 
one of Harvard’s famous faculty of today, has dedicated the 
work to an equally famous theologian of today, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
which to this reviewer seems truly appropriate. 

As in England, the reforms of the Labor Party have been 
caught up by the Conservatives, so in the United States the 
reforms of the Roosevelt Democracy are embodied in Eisenhower 
Republicanism. The Old Order has truly passed, though the 
author does not explicitly say so in the first volume. He seems 
to want to write three books in order to prove it. 

The bracing style of this contemporary history with its rich- 
ness of anecdote so recently occurring is a delight to the reader. 
The vitality of his many character sketches are no less enlighten- 
ing than his portrayal of Franklin D. Roosevelt and those 
intimates around him, including his devoted wife, all of whom 
supplied reservoirs of courage to an unconquerable soul. 

What a book! For those who have lived through these years 
of tempest, it is nostalgic. For those who will read it centuries 
from now, it ranks with Cellini and Da Vinci of the renaissance 
as a picture of American Life in the 20th Century. We look 
forward to the ripe, renowned scholarship of Schlesinger to com- 
plete the trilogy. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Interparliamentary Union 


Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East . . . 1535-1956, by J. 
C. Hurewitz. (Princeton, New Jersey, D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 1956. 2 vols., $8.75) 

What circumstances justified the fateful decisions to block 
the Suez Canal, the outbreak of war between Israel and Egypt, 
and President Eisenhower’s sudden announcement of a Middle 
East change of basic policy? 
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With the swift change of our times the student will find 
these volumes most useful compilations. Seldom has a writer 
had a book to release to a more receptive public. For few citizens 
of the Western World have had an opportunity to study the 
background of the disputes and crises that long have troubled this 
region known as the Near and Middle East—southwest Asia 
(including the Arab states, Iran, Israel and Turkey), Cyprus, 
Egypt and the Sudan. Yet events whose origins can be traced 
to the diplomacy of the sixteenth century may shape our own 
future. 

Mr. Hurewitz is an Associate Professor of International Re- 
lations, Near and Middle East Institute, Columbia University. 
He is the author of two earlier books, on Palestine and the 
Middle East. 

Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East Vols. I and II grew out 
of a mimeographed compilation prepared by students in the area. 
Many of the materials appear for the first time in English 
translation. Throughout the works the author’s introductory com- 
ments sketch the significance of each document. The docu- 
ments have been reproduced practically in the whole. The 
reader will find in the volumes policy statements, laws, secret 
agreements, treaties and parliamentary debates, state papers and 
correspondence. 

Vol. I focuses on major international issues of the period 
between 1535 and 1914. 

Vol. II covers the developments of the past four decades: 
Entente secret schemes in World War I; the diplomatic discord 
at the Turkish Straits; the Anglo-Egyptian strife over Suez and 
the Sudan; the Arab-Israel conflict; the rise of the oil industry 
in the Persian Gulf zone; the waning of French influence in the 
region in World War II; the rapid loss of British power in the 
succeeding decade and the consequent competition between the 
United States and the USSR. 

The shades of meaning, the tones, the most polite and delicate 
address, the exactness of statement of the diplomats as they made 
and unmade kingdoms, the bargaining and apportioning of 
power, make these works anything but tedious reading. 

How better can we learn of the history of troubled world 
situations than by a study of original documents concerning 
them? 

Mary P. Lancrorp 

Foreign Agricultural Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


Egypt's Role in World Affairs by Emil Lengyel. (Washington, 
D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. 147, 4 appendices, 
$2.50) 

Recent events in the Middle East, have shaken the whole 
system of Western defense strategy and politics. This revealed 
a situation where there was no place for beliefs which were 
held as valid until the Middle East crisis. 

Professor Lengyel has traced the genetic development of this 
crisis, going back to Egypt’s early history, and has highlighted 
the main problems under discussion today: freedom of naviga- 
tion through the Suez Canal; protection of the oil wells in Arab 
lands; maintaining the independence of Israel, and stemming 
communist penetration in the Middle East. Arab nationalism, 
newly awakened and fanned to burning point, coupled with the 
aggressive stand of Soviet politics, make the solution of these 
problems all the more difficult. The prevalent poverty in the 
Arab states, and their detestation of everything that savors even 
remotely of colonialism, together with hatred of Israel, are fac- 
tors which bear heavily on the situation. 

Starting from Egypt’s geopolitical and economic importance, 
Professor Lengyel shows how Egypt has tried to fill the power 
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vacuum in the Middle East after the evacuation of British and 
French troops. He takes the reader through the various phases 
of the late conflict and introduces him to a more informed out- 
look on Middle Eastern affairs. The strength and weakness of 
the Arab League are discussed fully and the portraits of the 
main figures in the Middle East vividly drawn. Great Britain 
and France in Middle East affairs found “that their power of 
political initiative was more limited than could be assumed and 
that they could not go counter to the wishes of the United 
States.” 

The author analyzes the role of the United States before 
and after the Suez crisis, and the part the Eisenhower Doctrine 
is playing. A point is made of the inability of the United Na- 
tions to uphold the validity of international agreements, and the 
paradox of the vanquished becoming the victor. Professor 
Lengyel’s book is a valuable well-documented guide. 

Branko ADJEMOVITCH 
Washington, D.C. 


Documents on International Affairs, 1954, edited by Denise 
Folliot. (London, Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. 368, 
$8.80) 2 
All students of international affairs are indebted to Chatham 

House for the continuation of this useful series, a complement 

to the annual Survey of International Affairs. This volume of 

documents covers, for Europe, the failure of the European De- 
fence Community Plan, the negotiations on Western European 

Union, Germany’s position, and the Trieste settlement. 

There are also sections on the international positions of Far 
Eastern countries, and on the Geneva Conference of 1954. For 
the Near East there are documents on the Turko-Pakistan Treaty, 
the Balkan military alliance, Cyprus, and the Suez Canal Zone 
and Iranian oil agreements. Some of these settlements, especially 
on Suez, now sound antediluvian, but all form indispensable 
backgrounds for the study of current questions. 

Roveric H. Davison 


Grand Strategy, Volume VI, October 1944 - August 1945 by 
John Ehrman, Sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. (London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1956. Pp. 
xvi, 422, illustrations, maps and ix appendices, index, $5.60) 
This is the last volume of a scholarly and interesting account 

of World War II, as seen from the British point of view and 

guided by the procedures for allied unity of action set up as 
the War progressed. In his Introduction the author points out 
that strategically Volumes V and VI deal with a single strategic 
phase of the War, but that the unexpected resistance developed 
by Germany, which checked the Allies at Arnhem on the Wes- 
ern Front, threatened a stalemate in the Apennines and stalled 
the Russians on the Vistula, extended military operations beyond 
the time when it had been hoped the complete defeat of Ger- 
many would be achieved. Thus the prolonged operations in sep- 
arate theaters, in accordance with the general strategic plan al- 
ready adopted, required this additional volume to cover the final 
phase of the War both in Europe and in the Pacific and Far 

Eastern Theaters. We may be thankful to him for recognizing 

this need and not inflicting upon us one of those volumes so large 

and unwieldy as to discourage its being read. 

Authorities for various statements are well indicated in brief 
footnotes, and the author is at considerable pains to describe 
the procedures by which Allied unity of command and strategy 
was secured. Appendices IV, V and VI show by organization 
diagrams the British governmental and over-all military com- 
mand organizations, a most helpful contribution for the Ameri- 
can student. Appendix IX is a “chronological Table of Selected 
Events and Planning Dates”—we can well recommend to other 
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writers of military history the emulation of this example, so 
helpful in coordinating the many diverse events mentioned in 
the text. 

In subsection (iii) of Chapter IV, headed “Dresden or Ber- 
lin” the author gives a full and most interesting account of the 
decision for the American push through South Germany, leav- 
ing the capture of Berlin to the Russians, to which the British 
Chiefs of Staff dissented but the Prime Minister assented. He 
very fairly quotes General Eisenhower’s reasons for this decision 
and the Inter-Allied discussion of the subject. 

Although this Volume VI necessarily deals largely with the 
strategy of the various theaters of operation, and with Grand 
Strategy only to the extent it had determined the objectives in 
each theater and the effect their attainment had on _ Inter- 
Allied policy, it is recommended to all who are interested in 
the history of World War II and in the facts and considerations 
that led to top-level decisions. 

U. S. Grant 3rd 


Garde d’Haiti, Twenty Years of Organization and Training by 
the United States Marine Corps. James H. McCrocklin, comp. 
(Annapolis, Maryland, United State Naval Institute, 1956. 
Pp. 278, $4.50) 

This is the story of the United States experiment in nine- 
teenth century imperialism in Haiti. Its source materials are the 
hitherto unexplored Archives of the Historical Branch G-5 of 
the United States Marine Corps, in addition to those more 
familiar to the historical scholar of the Caribbean area. 

It is also the justification of Lewis Gannett and the many 
other American intellectuals who, in the twenties and thirties, 
wrote in protest against the principle of the American Occupa- 
tion and the manner in which it was being conducted. 

Dr. McCrocklin, who has compiled this work, assents with 
vigor to the expression of the military opinion that the work, 
which was assigned to the corps was efficiently and within limits 
of military expediency, humanely conducted. He also specifies 
that this task was defined by the Department of State and he 
provides a considerable body of documentation to sustain his 
position. It is because of this vigor that his work is of great 
value, for the author never questions that an order once given 
is its own justification for the modus operandi and that the 
battle won is the end product of the military venture. The 
venture is here described in all its bloody detail. 

Maurice DE YOUNG 
Tulane University 
New Orleans, La. 


Introduction to Government, Robert Rienow. (New York, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. 584, index, $5.50) 

This is a revised second edition of the book first published 
in 1952, and reprinted twice. A textbook intended for intro- 
ductory work in courses covering the general principles and 
practices of government, it provides a comparative scheme of 
study. Development of the idea, in the first three chapters, 
leads easily to the four patterns that are placed before the 
student. They explain the parliamentary system, as exemplified 
in the British model; a variation of that system, represented 
by the Fourth French Republic; the presidential type of gov- 
ernment, as in the United States; and the authoritarian govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Further de- 
velopment comes through discussion of the fountains of govern- 
ment, comparing the processes of government, how the rules 
and services provided for by law are given life in the activities 
of the nation, and the problem of world organization. 

Robert Rienow, Professor of Political Science at the State 
University of New York, College for Teachers, places his great- 


est emphasis on the United States government and the compari- 
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sons are intended to aid in developing an appreciation for the 
system represented by it. He has been so clear, simple, and 
direct in his effort to bring these thoughts to others that there 
is little of the textbook impression when reading through the 
well arranged chapters. His summaries and lists of supplemen- 
tary readings, following each chapter, are of real value. Pro- 
fessor Rienow has added to his original work, which was well 
accepted, by some augmentation and new interpretations. 
Cor. A. J. Maxwe.i 
U.S. Army, Retired 


An Introduction to Japan, 2nd edition, by Hershel Webb. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. 145, $3.00) 
Prepared and published under the auspices of the Japan So- 

ciety, this little book is exactly what its title indicates. It sets 

forth concisely, objectively and clearly a well chosen and sub- 
stantial array of facts about Japan: the land, its people, its his- 
tory (including foreign relations), its government, its economy, 
and the social and cultural life which have evolved within its 
boundaries, including fine arts, literature, religion and _philos- 
ophy. Brief, accurate (except in a very few contexts) and easy 
to read, it should serve well the purpose of its sponsors: “to meet 

a growing interest in Japan and Japanese-American relation- 

ships on the part of American colleges, schools, and adult 


education groups.” 
reap SranLEY K. HornsBeck 


Washington, D.C. 


History of Germany, from the Reformation to the Present, by 
Minna R. Falk. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 
1-438, including bibliography and index, $6.00) 

This is an excellent reference volume for the newcomer to 
German history, covering almost in its entirety four centuries of 
Germany’s background. Since it contains only 28 pages on 
Germany since World War II, it has little value for the student 


of current German affairs. eonn Casco 


Associate Editor 
World Affairs 


William Penn: A Biography, by Catherine Owens Peare. (Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1957. Pp. 448, $6.00) 
“William Penn speaks to the condition of our times,” says 

Catherine Peare in her last sentence. In a way he does. He 
cannot, of course, be detached from his seventeenth-century 
background, nor does Miss Peare attempt to violate history in 
this manner. Penn is portrayed against his times, a product of 
a family in good circumstances in Restoration England, edu- 
cated in France and at Oxford, who came under the influence 
of the swelling Quaker movement and absorbed ideas from the 
non-conformist groups of the period. He became a spokesman 
for Friends, suffered persecution and imprisonment, and be- 
came involved in a great venture of colonization in the then 
rapidly developing New World. All this reflects the times as 
well as the man. 

Yet Penn does have a special interest for today. It is not only 
that he is one of the founding fathers of America, the organ- 
izer of Pennsylvania. The interest arises also from his ceaseless 
devotion to publishing Truth, to upholding the rights of En- 
glishmen, particularly the rights of free speech and worship and 
unhampered jury trial. For those concerned with international 
relations Penn has today a special significance in his emphasis 
on the equality of men, on peaceful relations among them as 
individuals and as nations. The peaceful relations with the In- 
dians of Pennsylvania, which Penn established still stand out as 
a considerable achievement. Though the supposed Great Treaty 
with the Indians cannot be satisfactorily documented, there is 
ample evidence of the friendly fashion in which Penn dealt 
with them. His letter of 1681 to the Indians (pp. 223-4) is 
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worth reading again. A dozen years later Penn wrote his plan 
for a supranational organization of European States, which Cath- 
erine Peare unfortunately does not analyze at length. 

There is more on Penn’s activity than on his thought in this 
biography. Catherine Peare has done careful research, has visited 
many of the important spots connected with Penn’s life, and 
has presented him as a man of recognizably human dimensions. 

Roperic H. Davison 
George Washington University 


The Men Who Made the Nation, by John Dos Passos. (New 

York, Doubleday and Co., 1957. Pp. 469, index, $5.95) 

No history written recently has seemed to arouse so much con- 
troversy as this “new look” at the Founding Fathers, by the 
popular writer, John Dos Passos. It is a part of the “Mainstream 
of America” series, commissioned by Doubleday and edited by 
Lewis Gannett. Mr. Gannett has gone out of his way to find 
good writers for this chronicle of America, but the question re- 
mains with some historians as to whether he got good historians 
in the process. 

In discussing Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, the 
Adamses, and George Washington, the veteran journalist-writer, 
John Dos Passos, has sought out new sources of letters, contem- 
porary sketches, opinions, and even newspaper articles, to re- 
inforce his views of the Founding Fathers. He has not followed 
the W. E. Woodward School nor drawn on James Harvey Robin- 
son and Charles A. Beard to emphasize their human weaknesses 
but he has faithfully recorded what he has found from original 
sources. This gives the book a scholarly quality which one can 
never take away. Yet, if the book is to establish the criteria, one 
cannot hope for a series that will be acceptable as anything more 
than supplementary texts for colleges and senior high schools. 
The basic text planning is missing. Someone else will have to 
do that for us. 

FRANKLIN DuNHAM 
American Peace Society 


Moroccan Drama, 1900-1955, by Rom Landau. (San Fran- 
cisco, The American Academy of Asian Studies, 1956. Pp. 
384, index, appendices, $6.00) 

The author has written a biography of the present King, 
Mohammed V, and five other books concerning Morocco. That 
country attained independence and is in the process of estab- 
lishing itself in the community of democratic nations, It is quite 
appropriate for the English-speaking world to view some of 
its past. 

This volume can scarcely be classified as an exact history, 
but as a handbook of events. The author seems to have been 
influenced by his own experiences and contacts in Morocco, 
which is to be expected. Eight pages are devoted to the French 
version of their achievements in the Protectorate. The remain- 
der of the book has a feeling of being “slanted” in the opposite 
direction, and drama is not lacking. 

Rom Landau brings to the reader some idea of the growth 
of nationalism and a realization that it did not start in the 
years since World War II. He points to the fact that French 
nationals in Morocco were not quiescent while their govern- 
ment decided policies with regard to the Protectorate, but that 
they were taking an active part in trying to obtain protection 
for their own interests in Morocco. Some description of Mo- 
hammed V is given, as well as the story of his subjugation and 
exile. The building of his importance to the nationalist and 
religious groups forced the French government to bring him 
back to the throne, where he could lead in the development of 
peaceful cooperation between the two countries and their peoples. 

Cor. A. J. Maxwevi 
U.S. Army, Retired 
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Ghana: The Autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah, (Edinburgh, 
New York and Toronto, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1957. Pp. 
xvi, 302, $5.00) 

This absorbing autobiography reveals many facets of the Prime 
Minister’s personality, policies and future problems. He is an 
indefatigable worker, but he may burn himself cut soon unless 
he learns to delegate responsibility for details. His insistence 
that only one candidate of his party run for office in each con- 
stituency is disturbing. His slogans of a “United West Africa” 
and “Pan-African Nationalism” are visionary. 

On the other hand, he seeks to strengthen local government. 
He took courageous and effective action against the Swollen 
Shoot disease. Nkrumah understands the need for giving ade- 
quate guaranties to foreign investors but he is determined that 
they employ Africans in jobs for which they are competent and 
that they permit participation by Ghana government and private 
capital. The Prime Minister believes in the equality of races. 
He repeatedly acknowledges the statesmanship of Governor Sir 
Charles Arden-Clarke in the creation of Ghana. 

Above all, Nkrumah seems capable of accepting realities. He 
has retained a considerable number of senior British civil ser- 
vants. After declaring that he would not agree to a general 
election on the issue of federation prior to the establishment of 
self-government, he yielded to the advice of the Governor and 
of other British officials. Federation remains his most difficult 
problem. 

Numerous photographs document the life of the man who 
may play a decisive role in the future of Africa and hence of 
the world. 

Rayrorp W. Locan 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 


Towards a Science of Peace, by Theo F. Lentz, Ph.D. (Lon- 
don, Halcyon Press Ltd.; New York, Bookman Associates Inc., 
1955. Pp. 194, including a Foreword by Julian Huxley. $3) 


This book presents in greatly condensed form the conclusions 
of the Attitude Research Laboratory of St. Louis, Missouri, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Lentz, reached after a study of six 
years. It is marked by obvious sincerity of purpose, originality 
of method, and by a genuine crusading spirit. Its novel termi- 
nology, however, is not easily comprehended, as for example: 
“We are socially creatures of conflict because psychologically 
and individually we are creatures of purpose.” 

Like most disquisitions dealing with abstractions the whole 
argument of this thesis relies on definitions not previously agreed 
upon. Peace is defined as “the absence of war” though we can- 
not ignore the many domestic feuds, civil discords, and other 
emotional, human manifestations. Science, the keyword of this 
research, is vaguely used. Religion is strangely excluded from 
the field of study. 

The creed confidently enunciated by Dr. Lentz contains in 
summarized form the following five professions of faith: “The 
goal: Faith in human harmony . .; The means: Faith in facts 
. . «3 The tool: Faith in human intelligence . . .; The method: 
Faith in Science .; The Motive: Faith in democratic or 
humanistic motivation . . .” 

Julian Huxley, in his sympathetic Foreword, senses the ab- 
sence of religion from this creed by admitting that “science had 
not yet extended its field to cover the psychological (intellectual, 
aesthetic, and spiritual) and social aspects of reality as mani- 
fested in man.” He adds: “There are still a number of natural 
scientists who are opposed to the extension of science to hu- 
man affairs. . .” 

The founders of the American Peace Society, 129 years ago, 
did not restrict the field of their labours for international har- 
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mony. They recognized the need for a thorough and progressive 
education of public opinion concerning the causes of human con- 
flicts. They insisted, however, on the recognition of the signi- 
ficance of religion in human relations. 

Never has international order and peace been in greater need 
of the collaboration of people of good will. Dr. Lentz and his 
dedicated colleagues have thrown out a great challenge in their 
quest “Towards a Science of Peace.” 

Puitip M, Brown 


Glad Adventure, by Francis Bowes Sayre. (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1957. Pp. xii, 351, index, $6.00) 

Glad Adventure is well named. 

Here is the life story of a remarkable man. Born into wealth 
he has dedicated his life to genuine concern for the well-being of 
others. 

Working through international organizations and in advisory 
capacities he has done much to strengthen and to modernize 
governments particularly in the Far East. As advisor to Thailand 
(Siam, then) he did much to cement friendship with the United 
States. As Assistant Secretary of State his work was largely con- 
cerned with the inception of the reciprocal trade agreement 
program. He then went to the Philippines as the last pre-war 
High Commissioner. The story of his devotion to duty and of 
his eventual escape from Corregidor are as exciting as any novel. 
Upon his return to the United States he became Deputy Direc- 
tor of UNRRA to distribute food and supplies to war-torn 
nations. 

As Chairman of Trusteeship Commission of the U.N. he con- 
tinually advocated as much self government as possible in the 
trust territories. When he felt that he had accomplished as much 
as he could in this field, Mr. Sayre determined to spend a year 
in Japan spreading Christianity. Throughout his many posts in 
the Government and in international organizations he constantly 
emphasized the Christian spirit behind all international under- 
standing. 

Accustomed to greatness and high ideals in his family, he 
expected them in other people. He incites them in his readers, 
making one feel better for having read the book. It’s a “glad 
adventure” for the reader, too. ae 

Mrs. Evpen BiLuincs 


Washington, D.C. 


Indonesia in 1956—Political and Economic Aspects, A report 
prepared under the direction of B. H. M. Vlekke. (New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. Pp. 92, $1.50) 
The Netherlands Institute of International Affairs presents 

this brief but illuminating survey, prepared by “two well-quali- 

fied Dutch scholars with long experience in Indonesia.” In it, 
much light is cast upon the “ambivalence” of Indonesian poli- 
tical and economic thinking. 

Mr. B. Kees, discusses especially the first nation-wide elec- 
tion in the now seven years old Republic, describes and empha- 
sizes psychological factors, and concludes that “the expectation 

. that the election would have a politically stabilizing effect 
was too optimistic,” and that anti-Western agitation is likely to 
continue and even become intensified. 

Mr. G. van Zuiden writes of Indonesia and world trade, of 
the significance of exports for the national economy, of food 
crops, of problems accompanying and created by achievement 
of independence, of the struggle between two schools of poli- 
tical and economic thought, and concludes that “eventually In- 
donesia will have to choose between a realistic financial and 
economic policy or one ruled by sentiment.” 

SranLeY K, HornBeck 
Washington, D.C. 
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Latin Amertca in the United Nations, by John A. Houston, (New 
York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1956. 
Pp. xiii, 345, $2.75) 

No more interesting study in one of the more limited areas 
of international politics could be found than this analysis of the 
role played by the Latin American states in the development of 
the functions of the United Nations. In the months before the 
Conference at San Francisco the Latin American states showed 
clearly that they did not intend to let the new organization 
weaken or destroy the inter-American system that had come, 
within a brief period of ten years, to have a very real significance 
in their regional relations. What were the elements of the 
system which they sought to protect? What were the principles 
of law they sought to transfer from their regional system to the 
new international organization? What features of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals did they believe must be changed if their 
regional system was to survive? And once the Charter had 
come into effect, what was their attitude toward certain prob- 
lems of substantive law and of political policy that came before 
the General Assembly? 

These and other related questions are examined in the volume 
prepared by Professor Houston, and all students of international 
relations will be indebted to him for the light thrown upon the 
different issues treated in the volume. The attitude of the Latin 
American states is, in respect to almost every problem, on the 
credit side of the ledger; and it is fair to say that it has been 
in large part due to Latin American statesmanship that the United 
Nations has been able to meet the conflicts of interest that have 
inevitably arisen in an organization composed of states of such 
widely varying national traditions. Where the Latin American 
states have acted as a bloc they have done so not for bargaining 
purposes but in defense of principles for which they stood collec- 
tively and individually long before the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals were drafted. 

C. G, Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


Political Community and The North Atlantic Area, by Karl 
W. Deutsch and others. (Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii-228, $4.75) 

The authors of this symposium have attempted to point out 
ways in which the political communities bordering the North 
Atlantic Ocean and their adjacent surroundings can become a 
“security community.” This is the type of community in which 
several political units develop a sense of mutual understanding, 
well being; and whose people look upon military alliances and 
warfare as instruments never to be used for security and pro- 
tection from their common enemy. 

The social scientists responsible for this treatise are eminently 
prepared in their fields. For their source materials they have 
examined numerous periodicals, documents and secondary sources. 

The North Atlantic area was selected because historical evi- 
dences bear out the fact that these nations have attained a de- 
gree of a “sense of community” within the past two centuries. 
The two types of security communities the authors have in mind 
are amalgamated and pluralistic communities. They feel that the 
latter is easier to attain since this type of community requires 
fewer of the requisites with which this book deals in a detailed 
analysis. The first half of the narrative concerns itself with a 
historical background of the cases and the findings. 

The latter half of the work concerns itself with applying 
these findings to the historical cases under study. These findings 
indicate two general policies: one, experiment with functional 
organization within the North Atlantic organization; the other 
policy is preservation and further development of the chief in- 
ternational organization in the North Atlantic area. 
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This study will receive varying degrees of acclaim and cri- 
ticism. However, it is a definite contribution to the literature 
and thought in the field. Here truly is a work demonstrating 
frontier thinking. 

Vance L, SHIFLETT 
District of Columbia 
Teachers College 


The Political Process and Foreign Policy: The Making of the 
Japanese Peace Settlement, by Bernard C. Cohen. (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. xl. 
293, $6.00) 


In this case study the Center of International Studies presents 
the interplay of public opinion, interest groups, media of com- 
munication, the Executive and Congress in the United States 
upon what was essentially a non-controversial multilateral settle- 
ment. It pays scant attention to the merits, quality or reasons 
for the terms finally agreed to, except in relation to some 30 
tables of public opinion polls which analyze in elaborate detail 
states of the American mind at particular moments. As a me- 
chanical and mathematical record of what was on various minds 
the book seems to be complete. Newspaper coverage is measured 
in inches; debates and hearings in column inches; topics dis- 
cussed in speeches, hearings and debates to the number of three 
dozen or so are analyzed by percentage of attention, 


A chapter is devoted to “John Foster Dulles: Executive 
Agent,” who is given almost exclusive credit for the large con- 
ception and the small details that “blended into” the Japanese 
peace settlement. A large part of the book tells how he invented 
the initial approach by discarding the Department of State’s prep- 
arations, managed the quiet real bipartisanship and otherwise 
scored a triumph on a field where the issue was never really 
in doubt. The book is an intimate discussion of the psychology 
which is engendered by an important negotiation. Sound and 
valuable insight is given the reader in scattered passages discus- 
sing positions that the many tables purport to reveal. These are 
the more useful because Mr. Cohen is uniformly accurate in 
his descriptions of techniques, diplomatic and parliamentary 
methods. The concentration on poll and other mechanical 
analysis tells nothing new. Whether the method would re- 
veal in a real foreign policy complex more than the experi- 
enced and perspicacious student would perceive without it 
remains to be seen. 


Denys P. Myers 


Passport to Friendship, by William Peters. (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1957. Pp. 9-286, $3.75) 


Twenty-five years ago Donald Watt conceived the idea that 
mutual understanding and good-will among the peoples of the 
world could only be achieved by living together. He called it 
The Experiment in International Living. 


The first experience was a boys’ camp in Europe. Since then 
the Experiment has spread itself to 27 countries and has set 
up permanent headquarters in 18 countries. It has been respon- 
sible for sending or receiving people to or from more than 40 
countries, 


Each chapter of the book describes the experiences of the 
members of the Experiment in various parts of the world. 


Evuien Co.uins 
Associate Editor 
World Affairs 








Second Consul. The Vice-Presidency: Our Greatest Political Prob- 
lem, by Edgar Wiggins Waugh. (Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., 1956. Pp. 244, $3.75) 

This is the second of two 1956 books on the American Vice- 
Presidency. Such interest in the office is unprecedented and indi- 
cates that it is at long last receiving the attention that its potential- 
ity deserves. Comparison between the two would be odious in a 
short review, especially since this reviewer is the author of the 
earlier work. It is enough to say that they are more supplemen- 
tary than challenging to each other. Mr. Waugh, professor at 
Eastern Michigan College, is least interesting in his historical 
sections which often contain extraneous material. He is most 
interesting in the latter part when he deals with the problems 
of the office. 

He seems to favor solving the presidential inability question 
through legislation. He would have a special commission de- 
cide its presence or absence. This proposal coincides with one 
made by this reviewer in 1954, but Mr. Waugh has enlarged 
the commission’s membership so much that one doubts its work- 
ability. He analyzes cogently the approaches to altering vice- 
presidential duties, discusses the strengths and weaknesses of 
each, and concludes “The people must decide whether the for- 
mer outweigh the latter in any course of action they may de- 
termine to take” (p.191). The main object to keep in mind 
is the presidential potentialities of vice-presidential incumbents. 

The work includes an appendix briefly listing biographical facts 
on each Vice-President, notes, and a list of sources. Unfortun- 
ately there is no index. 

Irvinc G. WiL.iams 
St. John’s University 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Law of War and Neutrality at Sea, by Robert W. ‘Tucker. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1957. Pp. xiii, 
448, $2.25) (Naval War College, International Law Studies, 
Vol. XLX.) 

Since 1894 the Naval War College has been fruitfully expos- 
ing naval officers to the problems which they may encounter in 
foreign parts. Most of the 50 volumes of these studies consist 
of the solution of actual problems, but the changes effected by 
the Second World War and the advent of the United Nations 
Charter called for a more comprehensive examination of present 
conditions. Professor Tucker of Johns Hopkins University, in 
this volume puts together the conclusions arrived at in the dis- 
cussions of 1955. Careful attention is paid to the essential prob- 
lem of the extent to which violations of “traditional law” in 
the hostilities after 1914 and 1939 served to create new rules of 
law. A clear light is thrown on the possibility of neutrality under 
the collective security system of the United Nations. It is prop- 
erly assumed that laws on the conduct of naval war are applicable 
in cases of collective action. But the conception of “war” is 
left obscure, by disregarding the real difference between war in 
a legal sense, in which killing and unilateral political advantage 
occur, and “war in a material sense,” in which killing occurs but 
no political adventage accrues except the suppression of an oppo- 
nent’s pursuing his cause by force. 

The official code Law of Naval Warfare is printed as an 
appendix, and the text of the book is largely a gloss on its 
641 articles. To the reviewer this code and its extensive notes 


are frequently more satisfying as rules than the author’s text. 
Many times it cuts the Gordian knot of what is law by simply 
asserting that this is good sense and right and United States naval 
officers therefore should follow this prescription. 
Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D. C. 





The Young Turks — Prelude to the Revolution of 1908, by 
Ernest Edmondson Ramsaur, Jr. (Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. 174, index, $4.00) 


In this book there is a more complete survey of the subject 
than has been shown by others writing in the English language. 
The author has sought out reliable information from many 
sources not previously utilized by non-Turkish scholars of Mid- 
dle Eastern matters. Based upon materials developed through 
personal contacts with people who could give details not for- 
merly recognized, Doctor Ramsaur’s work has been able to join 
together some loose ends needed to complete our understand- 
ing of those troublesome times. His character pictures are well 
drawn to help the reader discern reasons for certain failures and 
successes. An analysis of the origins of the Revolution is added 
to, by a discussion of the possibilities of outside influences. The 
conclusions drawn reflect that seriousness with which this au- 
thor has approached his subject. To support the authenticity of 
statements contained in the text, adequate foot-notes have been 
provided. An extensive bibliography has been appended and it 
should entice many readers into a further study of Turkey in 
this century. 


Cor, A. J. Maxwe_i 
U.S. Army, Retired 


Unity and Diversity in the Muslim Cwwilization, by von Grune- 
baum. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 
385, $6.00) 

The complexity that is the muslim civilization is succinctly 
caught in the title of this book. The subjects covered lead the 
reader to a better understanding of this civilization. 

The book is a compendium of sixteen papers first presented 
at the International Conference of Islamists at Spa, Belgium in 
1953. Scholars, particularly, will find a variety of subject in- 
terests, namely: Islam as religion and civilization; the expression 
of cultural traditions, and regional evolutions. The editor has 
thoughtfully included brief reports of the discussions provoked 
by the papers. In addition, there are notes and bibliographies. 

In his discussion of the development of the religious law of 
Islam, Professor Joseph Schacht traces the assimilating power of 
the Islamic core of ideas and institutions over foreign elements, 
which anticipated “the assimilating power and the spiritual as- 
cendancy of the sacred law of Islam as a religious ideal over the 
practice . . .” What resulted was an equilibrium, however deli- 
cate, between religious ideal and actual practice. That was des- 
troyed by the impact of Western influences in modern times. 
Again a period of indiscriminate reception of foreign elements 
into the Mohammedan religious law began. 

There is considerable historical background by Professor 
Claude Cahen in the chapter “The Body Politic” describing 
specific characteristics common to Muslims as a whole, on the 
level of public organization and behavior, and the religious ori- 
gin of these charcteristics. He concludes that there was no Is- 
lamic political doctrine. Differences among Muslim states make 
it impossible to draw a picture of noe strictly Muslim state, but 
common tendencies do exist. When Europe advanced, Islam did 
not follow. 

The country studies are of particular value to specialists, As 
the editor states, it is to be regretted that Islam in India and 
Pakistan are not included. 

Cevia HERMAN 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
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American Peace Society Holds 





129th Annual Meeting 


Permanent Headquarters Contemplated 


Meeting in the new headquarters building, Heurich House 
at 20th and New Hampshire Avenue Northwest, the 129th 
annual meeting of the American Peace Society Board of Direc- 
tors convened at 4:30 p.m. on the afternoon of May 15, 1957. 
President U. S. Grant 3rd, presided and the following Board 
members were present: Francis B. Sayre, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State and son-in-law of President Woodrow Wilson; 
Brig. General Donald Armstrong, distinguished head of the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces; George A. Finch, of the 
American Society of International Law; Huston Thompson, Vice 
President of the Society and former Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission; Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, former Ambassador 
to the Netherlands; Arthur Sweetser of the United Nations, 
Chief of the Washington Bureau; Dr. Michael Francis Doyle, 
former Justice of the International Court at The Hague, Vice 
President of the Society; Francis E. Hildebrand, Vice President 
of the National Metropolitan Bank, Treasurer of the Society; 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, Associate Editor of World Affairs; Dr. 
Waldo Weland of the American Council of Learned Societies; 
Denys Myers, formerly of the Department of State; Edgar Tur- 
lington, lately returned from Ethiopia, where he assisted in 
drafting the new Code of Laws of the Kingdom; General Harry 
Semmes, distinguished Washington attorney; Dr. Charles G. 
Fenwick of the Pan American Union and Association of Ameri- 
can States; and Dr. Franklin Dunham, Permanent Executive 
Secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, Secretary of the 
Society. 

After the minutes of both 1956 meetings were read and ap- 
proved, President Grant made his Annual Report. He com- 
mented upon the financial affairs of the Society as in good con- 
dition and explained the increased printing costs of the Maga- 
zine as a natural rise due to the inflationary period in which we 
are living. He praised the works of the Executive Committee 
in formulating a platform for peace which had been submitted 
to the membership as a frontispiece to the Spring issue of 
World Affairs. He explained the arrangement with the Colum- 
bia Historical Society, who hold title to the Heurich Memorial 
House at 1307 New Hampshire Avenue and have invited the 
Society to share its superb quarters at that address. The move 
to Heurich House is contemplated for July and will, it is hoped, 
establish a permanent home for the American Peace Society in 
Washington. 

The report of the Executive Secretary was received by the 
Board. Dr. Dunham commented, as usual, on the state of the 
nation and the world, drawing particular attention to the 
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Agenda of the 1957 Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union to be held in Westminster Hall, London, ancient seat 
of parliaments. The Conference will be opened officially by 
Queen Elizabeth II, on September 12th and will remain in 
session until September 20th. This Conference will follow that 
of the American Bar Association meeting in the same Hall in 
August, with their British colleagues. The IPU agenda includes 
discussion of the Refugee Problem, the Control of Governments 
by their Parliaments and the question of Stabilization of World 
Prices on primary products, as well as a probable debate on the 
importance of an International Police Force. Fifty-one nations 
will be in attendance and some 480 delegates are expected from 
every corner of the globe. 

The Treasurer’s Report was given by Francis E. Hildebrand, 
long Treasurer of the Society, reporting a favorable balance and 
the prospects of a very successful coming year of income vs. ex- 
penditures. 

Denys Myers reported as Acting Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of World Affairs, (Dr. Helen Dwight Reid being in the 
Far East this year) and complimented Mrs. Billings, the new 
Editor, who has taken the place of Mrs. Mabel W. S. Call, 
retired after over 50-years of service to the Society. He ex- 
plained the problems of providing a fair balance in the variety 
of articles in the magazine and asked for continued cooperation 
of the Board in obtaining authoritative articles for the succeed- 
ing issues of the year. 

Francis B. Sayre introduced a resolution calling upon the 
Government of the United States to take action in the dis- 
continuance of atom-bomb explosions and a committee consist- 
ing of Dr. Sayre, General Armstrong, Dr. Finch and the Exec- 
utive Secretary, was appointed to draft such a resolution for 
submission to the membership. 

On motion, it was voted to drop from the membership rolls, 
all members who were delinquent in payment of dues for over 
2-years, this in order to keep the Society’s financial affairs cur- 
rent and to insure a core of hard-working participating members. 

The vacancy existing on the board was filled by the election 
of the Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, proposed by Dr. Francis B. 
Sayre and seconded by Dr. Franklin Dunham. 

The meeting adjourned at 6:30 p.m. to meet at the Cosmos 
Club for dinner where the speaker was: Howard S. Piquet, Sen- 
ior Specialist in International Trade, Legislative Reference Ser- 
vice, Library of Congress, and a lively discussion followed until 
adjournment at 10:00 p.m. 
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